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NOTES 


OPPOSITION & CO. 


Caller.—‘ I thought Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was head of this firm?” 

Clerk.— So he is.” 

Caller.—‘* Then how about Sir William Harcourt ?” 

Clerk.—‘* Well, it’s like this: Sir William used to be 
a partner; but-—-er—he’s promoted himself to do the 
heavy lifting.” 





THE speech-making at last Saturday’s Royal Academy 
banquet was, if anything, a good deal superior to the 
pictures that gave it occasion. The Prince of Wales 
merits particular thanks for his active efforts towards 
securing a representative collection of British paintings 
for the Paris Exhibition of next year. Lord Salisbury was 
in his happiest vein. After opening characteristically with 
an important political announcement, he proceeded to chaff 
his colleagues of the Admiralty and War Office. These 
gentlemen had expressed regrets at the absence of pictures 
celebrating their departments. Lord Salisbury felt. no 
such void ; on the contrary, the less painting had to do 
with departments the better. ‘Avoid the State” was 
his advice to the Academy. But before reaching this final 
injunction he had descanted liberally on the ugliness of all 
things modern—politics, men-of-war, dress in general and 
bloomers in particular. The Academicians, he observed, 
Struggle for beauty as we men of affairs strive after 
ugliness, That was their use and good fortune. It seems 
almost as though the Premier had given to the nation 
what was meant for Art. In Lord Salisbury the Academy 
has lost an ideal President. 


WE shall be much mistaken if Lord Rosebery’s speech 
at the Newsvendors’ dinner on Wednesday night does not 
mark the beginning of the end of the seven-day news- 
paper. He expressed the opinion—and he has means of 
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knowing—that the proprietors of the two journals which 
have so roused Nonconformist and otherconsciences are not 
particularly enamoured of their respective ventures, and 
he took occasion to put it to them, almost in the way of a 
personal appeal, whether, in the race of competition, 
they were not losing more than they gained. The Daily 
Mail's reply practically amounts to this: “There is a 
great deal in what you say, but the other fellow is to 
blame. He began it.” If ‘‘ the other fellow ” can now be 
brought to the same frame of mind, the way out of the 
difficulty should be simple. The cessation of seven-day 
publication is not alone a question of commercial wisdom, 
but also a recognition of the great social need for differen- 
tiating one day from the rest of the week—a day of as 
complete a mental detachment from the ruck of weekly 
occupations as is possible under modern conditions. 


WHEN the idea of the Badminton Library was first 
evolved there was a considerable difficulty about finding a 
name; but it was at length resolved to connect it with that 
of a pillar of the aristocracy, who was also a first-rate 
sportsman in as many departments as possible. This 
combination of high rank and personal prestige was com- 
bined in no one so perfectly as the Duke of Beaufort, who 
died on Sunday. He had done almost everything in the 
way of sport : owned and ran many fine racehorses, though 
he never was lucky enough to win the Derby; hunted a 
crack pack of hounds ; was a coachman who “‘ handled the 
ribbons ” as they did in the ’twenties ; there were few more 
skilful anglers in England ; and at his best no better shot, 
either in a home covert or an Indian jungle. With all 
this he had a simple though noble bearing, and was 
believed to do all things in an upright and honourable 
manner, so that he was both popular and respected. In 
his later days he was obliged to retrench considerably. 
You cannot race and hunt in the grand style, entertain 
royalty, and all the rest of it, without cutting holes in the 
largest income. But his position and influence were almost 
more commanding in these late and rather poor days than 
they had been earlier in life. No one was more willing to 
use them for a friend. The Duke of Beaufort, in the 
humbler virtues of steadfastness and kindness, was un- 
excelled by any commoner in the land. 


It seems now certain that whatever the decision of the 
Cour de Cassation, whatever attitude the French Govern- 
ment adopt towards this Court’s finding, there is to be 
peace in Paris. The element of civil disorder that was the 
chief danger of this protracted struggle between civil and 
military has apparently vanished. The best proof of this 
is the calm with which the disclosures of the Figavo have 
been received. The public mind, sated with sensation, is 
incapable of responding to any further revelations; is 
therefore leaving Dreyfus and his case to the constituted 
authorities, and occupying itself with more immediate 
business. Colonel du Paty de Clam's evidence, with his 
admissions implying that the forgeries and other machina- 
tions at which he assisted were executed at the express 
orders of Generals de Boisdeffre and Gonse; General de 
Gallifet’s letter to the Dédads, practically asking everybody 
from Dreyfus upwards to ‘‘ Drop it” for the sake of the 
General’s beloved France ; all the other events of the week 
have failed to disturb the weary Parisian. As for the 
politicians who have just returned to the capital after the 
recess, the /igaro reports appear to have induced. a more 
yielding tone in these and in their constituencies, Revision 
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they are beginning to admit may do no harm and might 
do some good ; but if revision it is to be, the case must 
of course be tried before a new court-martial. So much 
their pride and ‘‘ the honour of the army ” demand. 


Wit his characteristic shrinking from over-statement, 
Lord Salisbury, in announcing at the Academy banquet 
on Saturday last the conclusion of an agreement between 
England and Russia with respect to China, was most of 
all solicitous to minimise its scope and importance. As to 
the scope of the agreement, all we are permitted to know, 
pending the consent of the Tsar to its publication, is that 
it is limited to railways, the signatories binding them- 
selves to abstain from poaching on one another’s preserves 
in quest of concessions. As to the importance of the 
agreement, Lord Salisbury is content to claim for it that 
it shows a possibility of good feeling between the two 
Powers which may facilitate the work of diplomacy in the 
larger matters which still await settlement. But for the 
plain man the importance of the agreement consists rather 
in the proof it affords that, under whatever name—sphere 
of interest, sphere of influence, sphere of operation—and 
with whatever dangerous laxity as to boundaries, China 
is in process of partition. This at any rate is certain, that 
the Treaty of Tientsin and the policy of the ‘‘ open door,” 
which looks to that Treaty for its warrant, stand no 
longer where they did. 


ANOTHER lesson to be learnt from the Anglo-Russian 
agreement is this, that a diplomacy which has no plan 
and no purpose—no plan and no purpose for which it is 
prepared to fight—is powerless against a diplomacy which 
has. Russia was firmly resolved to have Manchuria, and 
Russia has Manchuria. England was resolved to have an 
open door in China; but she was not firmly resolved; she 
talked and temporised when she should have been acting, 
and the result will be that vast regions of China will 
presently be closed against her as Madagascar is closed. 
Russia may be more gentle with us, less precipitate, 
than France has been, because, as M. de Witte has con- 
fessed, Russia badly wants British capital. But closed 
the door will eventually be. Already cargoes between 
Russian ports in Europe and Russian ports in Chinese 
waters may be carried only in Russian bottoms. 


Tue Pelloux Ministry has fallen—has fallen because 
England has offensively helped Italy in China, and has 
offensively refrained from helping her in Tripoli. The 
offence in both cases is apparent only, and would probably 
disappear did diplomatic exigencies permit the truth in 
both cases to be told. But diplomatic exigencies forbid 
the truth to be told, with the result that the three groups 
of the parliamentary Opposition—the Socialists, the Re- 
publicans, and ‘‘ Little Italy” under the Marquis di Rudini 
—have coalesced for the moment and compelled the 
resignation of General Pelloux. He is now occupied, 
at the King’s command, in an attempt to reconstruct his 
Ministry, and should he come to terms with Baron Sonnini 
a reconstruction will be possible. In this event the policy 
which found expression in the demand for a lease of 
Samnun Bay in China will, with England’s assistance, be 
followed up. But should General Pelloux fail, and any of 
the Opposition leaders be called upon to form a Ministry, 
France will find a fresh opportunity to renew her attempts 
to win Italy away from the Triple Alliance and her friend- 
ship with England. 
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No fewer than 145,000 children, chiefly boys, who 
ought to be giving their whole time to school work, are 
actually working from ten to seventy-two hours a week 
at other employments. That is only one of the startling 
facts given by Sir John Gorst in his speech on the Educa- 
tion Estimates in the House of Commons on Monday, 
Some of these child-workers are no more than six years old, 
One little mite works fifteen hours for the weekly wage of 
one penny; we will hope one daily meal at least is in- 
cluded. Where the hours do not exceed two or three a 
day, little or no harm is done; but in very many cases 
they are five, six, even ten, the work beginning at two or 
three in the morning. How can such children do in- 
tellectual work in school? Sir John Gorst deserves the 
thanks of Englishmen for spying out this evil ; we look to 
him now to root it up. May we also remind him of the 
‘‘half-timers””? We hope he has not forgotten his own 
half-promise so to arrange matters that the holidays in 
agricultural districts may fit in with the harvest. 


Wuat is the true relation of Sir John Gorst to the 
Duke of Devonshire? Many of us have been asking our- 
selves this question of late, not without misgiving. Sir 
John’s mock humility is vastly amusing, when he draws 
himself as though waiting like an errand boy, cap in hand, 
for messages from ‘‘another place”; but his passage of 
arms with the leader of the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons this week is not, we may hope, the end of the matter. 
Sir John may be technically right, but he is morally wrong 
in disclaiming all responsibility. As a Minister, though a 
subordinate, he should be responsible for the policy of the 
department; his argument, carried to its logical end, 
would mean that no Minister, except the Premier, is re 
sponsible for anything. The question of education needs 
a very strong man. Ignorance, prejudice, vested interests, 
all have to be faced ; a large annual sum of money will 
have to be got somehow, though the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says he cannot spare it, and the people of 
England do not know enough of the matter to demand it. 
If Sir John Gorst does not feel equal to his share of the 
burden, the paramount claims of education make it im- 
perative that it should be placed on other shoulders. 


A FEw weeks ago we called attention to the founding 
of a Cambridge University Association for the ‘‘ re-endow- 
ment of the University.” The report of the inaugural 
meeting lies before us, together with a first list of 
members. The payment of one guinea constitutes an 
‘‘ original member,” and there is no annual subscription. 
We hope that this may meet the eyes of many who are 
willing to contribute this small sum; it may be remitted 
to the treasurer, Mr. E. H. Parker, King’s. May we once 
again urge the claims of the University on merchants and 
millionaires? There are scores of Englishmen who would 
not miss a thousand pounds. 


AN important circular has been issued by the Scottish 
Congested Board to Highland landlords, offering to co- 
operate with any proprietors who are willing to let land, not 
at present occupied by crofters, for settlement by tenants. 
That this means the end of the wild Highland solitudes is 
unlikely, but it is a step in advance, and it may be hoped 
that the landlords will take advantage o. the opportunity. 
A successful experiment has been made in North Uist, and 
shortly ‘bonnie Strathnaver,”: that region of gloomy 
memories, should be peopled -again.. A new era seems to 
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be opening for the Highlands. Industrial schemes are in 
the air, but what would satisfy most is the repeopling of 
the land and the re-establishment of the old Highland race. 
This is not altogether an idle dream: there are possibilities 
in the great “Tir nam beann, nan gleann s nan gais-gach.” 


Tue War Office distributes its favours with severely 
checked prodigality. For years past the recruit has, on 
his enlistment, been provided gratis with a razor, the 
yalue of which, with cardboard case complete, is stipulated 
by the authorities not to exceed 4}@. It is not surprising 
that its adoption for legitimate purposes has failed to give 
ynrestrained satisfaction to the warriors concerned. The 
fact is that, even with all the resources of modern science 
to aid them in its manufacture, the contractors have 
found it rather difficult to supply a really good razor for 
much less than fivepence net. It has even been darkly 
whispered in Sheffield that 1s. 6d. is the minimum sum 
that should be paid for any article of cutlery destined for 
higher uses than a butter-knife. For this reason, ap- 
parently, the sphere of usefulness filled by the Govern- 
ment-pattern razor has hitherto been chiefly confined to 
its appearance at the ceremony of kit inspection. This, 
however, is an age of concessions, and last week it was 
announced that, although the 4d. article would still be 
supplied by the State, the recipient thereof incurred no 
liability to shave with it for all time, but might, should 
he be so inclined, replace it by one of private pattern. Of 
course the intimation was couched in less direct terms, but 
this is what it amounted to. 


Are the naval authorities afraid to appoint a depart- 
mental committee to inquire into the present position, 
pay, and prospects of the officers and men of the en- 
gineering department of the Navy? The clear issue is 
before them. They cannot be ignorant of the dissatisfac- 
tion that exists; it has found expression in the Press, 
and Lord Charles Beresford has taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity to urge the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry, 
whose report will not be pigeonholed and forgotten, as 
was the report of Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key’s com- 
mittee twenty-three years ago. It is not only the engineer 
officers who complain of inequitable treatment: there are 
complaints by the engine-room artificers. Better than a 
committee to investigate the complaints of one branch 
would be an exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject of 
the manning of the Navy. The Navy is honeycombed with 
inequalities and absurdities, and it would be a far more 
happy Navy if the authorities would pluck up sufficient 
courage to deal with the matter on statesmanlike lines, 
and have done once and for all with peddling reforms 
Which only serve to make confusion worse confounded 
and to breed further discontent. 


A DIVISIONAL court, consisting of Mr. Justice Darling 
and Mr. Justice Channell, has just decided a question of 
vital moment to the railway traveller—and, possibly, to 
others. It seems that a thirsty individual in Wales bought 
a ticket at a station and availed himself of his newly- 
acquired character as a traveller to purchase some drink 
at the station bar. He then went upon the two-mile 
journey to which his ticket eptitled him. The Petty 
Justices convicted him of an offence, upon the ground that 
he purchased the ticket merely to qualify himself for a 
drink, which he could not otherwise have got. Appeal 
was made to the Divisional Court, and the matter was 
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threshed out. It was argued that, though as a rule drink 
may not be served during prohibited hours, the Licensing 
Act of 1874 allows an exception to the effect that nothing 
shall ‘‘ preclude the sale at any time at a railway station 
of intoxicating liquors to persons arriving at, or departing 
from, such station by railroad.” Their lordships held 
that this exception applied, and that, as the journey had 
been performed, the appellant was a dona fide traveller. 
As Mr. Justice Darling sympathetically put it, so long as 
you do the journey there is nothing to prevent you having 
a drink at both ends of it. 


OnE more favourite delusion has faded under the white 
light of scientific inquiry. There is scarcely a neighbour- 
hood that has not had its local ‘‘ centenarian,” while ages 
of 125 to 150, and even 175 years are related with the 
utmost gravity. Mr. Young, late President of the Institute 
of Actuaries, has most carefully sifted all recorded instances 
in England, and finds that out of hundreds only in twenty- 
two cases was 100 years unquestionably attained, and tke 
oldest was a widow who died February 1897, aged 
105 years 8 months. ‘‘Old Parr” (credited in tke 
encyclopedias with 159 years), and Jenkins of 168 years’ 
fame, he scouts utterly ; the only evidence in the latter case 
was a statement by the venerable man himself that ‘‘2s 
he hoped to meet his God” he was between 160 and 170 
years of age. And this is a fair sample of the ‘‘ evidence” 
in most of these cases. It has long been noted by medical 
men that three-fourths of the alleged centenarians are 
either savages, negroes, or farm labourers from remote 
districts—in other words people who know little of the 
exact measurement of time. Records dating from ‘ the 
year of the Great Snow,” or ‘‘sence de ribber busted 
troo de big lebbee,” are of feeblest value. As for the 
parish and other records often kept in rural districts, the 
difficulty is that after a certain Christian name has once 
broken out in a family, it goes on repeating itself in each 
successive generation with mechanical regularity, often 
several times in one generation, so that the birth of aff 
‘* Abel Jenkins” or ‘‘ William Simmons” could be found 
recorded within five years of almost any given date. 


OUR INCOMPETENT COMMONS 


Tue House of Commons has been ravaged this session by 
the influenza microbe. Since February the Riviera has 
been encumbered with the pallid wrecks of its members, 
and the wail of their womankind has been heard in 
the Press. Yet when on Tuesday last Sir John Leng 
rose up in his place, bleating for fumigation, the country 
did but smile an unpitying smile. For, to tell the truth— 
and it is time that the truth should be told—the country’s 
estimate of the House of Commons is growing increasingly 
unlike the House of Commons’ estimate of itself. The 
House of Commons’ soaring estimate of itself may best 
be measured by its craving either to reform the House 
of Lords—a bad case of the pot calling the kettle black— 
or to abolish it altogether. There you have ‘‘ swelled head” 
of the worst description. What the country thinks of 
the House of Commons is clearly enough displayed in 
‘*the mute inarticulate demand of the public” for the 
curtailment of its speeches at the hands of the Press—a 
demand to which Lord Bosebery drew attention on Wed- 
nesday night, at the banquet of the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent Institution. Sh ai 
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But there are other signs of dissatisfaction with the 
House of Commons even more significant than this grow- 
ing distaste for its speeches. 
feeling to which Mr. Rhodes gave expression when, at 
the Chartered Company’s great meeting on Tuesday, he 
announced the appalling fact that ‘‘ there is a man named 
John Ellis in the House of Commons.” To interpret this 
announcement as indicative of a personal grudge against 
the very respectable member for the Rushcliffe division 
is wholly to misunderstand Mr. Rhodes, who probably 
has never yet paid any human being the compliment of 
either liking or disliking him. What he had it in mind to 
reprobate, what Mr. John Ellis will henceforward have the 
honour of typifying, in Colonial eyes at any rate, is the 
spirit which drags down into the cockpit of party, ques- 
tions touching the safety, honour, and welfare of our 
Sovereign and her dominions. This is the real Little 
Englandism, and he is a Little Englander who, when the 
needs of the Empire are in issue, thinks or can think of 
himself as either Unionist or Radical, or as anything else 
than just a loyal Briton. Now, on a broad view of the 
country the most striking political feature is the rapidity 
with which the national idea—the idea of a unity nobler 
than the Unionist party, nobler than the Radical party— 
is taking possession of the electorate, breeding an 
impatience with the two great party machines whose 
obsolete rivalries have too long obscured the con- 
ception of England as one and indivisible. ‘‘ A profound 
change has come over the country,” said Mr. Rhodes on 
Tuesday, and the change is this—‘‘ that be men Liberal or 
Tory, they are at one in the question of England’s ex- 
pansion, her duties to her colonies, and the benefit of 
expansion to the Mother country.” It is because of this 
new unanimity that men are re-grouping themselves into 
those who, like Mr. Morley, ‘share with Cobden and 
Bright their hatred of Imperialism,” and those who would 
derive their policy and their inspiration from that “ idea of 
the nation and its work in the world to which we give the 
name of Empire.” But in Parliament the old badges are 
still worn, the old warcries are still shouted, the old ani- 
mosities are still felt; while in the House of Commons the 
antique thunder of this leader and the academic fatuosities 
of that statesman still find a hearing. On both sides of both 
Houses a majority have yet to learn what Mr. Chamberlain 
meant when he called the Colonists our “ fellow-country- 
men”; and until they have learnt it the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is but a 
sorry makeshift for an Imperial Parliament. 

And the man to teach them? The man to transmute 
into an Imperial body the 670 party politicians who meet 
at St. Stephen’s? It has been nobly said that he who 
shall presently come to lead the nation and unite the 
Empire will have first ‘‘ emancipated himself from the 
yoke of party by thinking of England. His imagination 
will have watched as a thing apart the turning globe, the 
field of history. He will have perceived in its watery 
envelope the great occasion for daring, for invention, for 
communication, for civilisation, the road which brings the 
races of mankind together, and the control of which is 
three parts of the government of the earth. He will have 
followed the struggles in the course of which Englishmen 
gained that control, and the consequent spread of British 
power upon the fringe of every sea.” And with a mind 
thus disciplined he will shape the nation’s policy, and bend 
all its forces to the maintenance of that control and the 
benefits to all the world which it guarantees. 


Take as an example the. 
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THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


BEHEMOTH 


St, Stepben’s, Friday, 
BEHEMOTH, otherwise Sir William Vernon Harcourt, did 
that which was expected of him on Tuesday evening, 
He elevated his horn, as it were, for the second time, and 
for the second time chased Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
round the premises, making likewise one or two fearful 
rushes in the direction of Mr. Goschen. Of course, it was 
all about the Budget. Behemoth abhors other people's 
Budgets with a fierce and mighty abhorrence. He knows 
by heart every Budget not conceived by what was once 
his own side, and, in places, he avers they are unsound 
to a Budget. Upon this latest and least exciting of 
Budgets, Behemoth has bestowed especial and peculiar 
attention. For its condemnation he was billed to turn on 
the full force of a vigour intensified by recuperatory 
months in foreign parts. And Tuesday evening was his 
second evening. Rumour hath it that he would have 
preferred Monday afternoon, and that he had made sure 
of Tuesday afternoon. Yet neither could be vouchsafed 
to him. 

It was nearly six o’clock ere Behemoth got his chance, 
When it came, he borrowed the old brass-bound box of 
Opposition leadership, deposited a goodly supply of notes 
thereon, and let go. Mr. Courtney had preceded him 
with a speech of inordinate length, and Behemoth made it 
his first duty to compliment that gentleman upon the 
achievement of something really creditable. Then he pro 
ceeded to deplore ‘‘the gravity of the position,” and, 
warming to his work, fell upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer bodily. That hapless Minister ‘‘ had inherited 
a vast revenue, and disposed of it among the favoured 
few”; he had forsaken the paths of orthodoxy and 
inclined his heart unto ‘‘ malignant heresies,” and his 
surplus or balance was not only ‘‘ microscopic,” but for- 
tuitous. All of which provoked a curious commingling of 
cheers and laughter. Having disposed of Sir Michael, 
Behemoth divagated into the tent of Expansion, crying, 
‘* Woe, woe, and bad speculation!” also he was desirous 
of saying a kind word for Lord Salisbury—whose foreign 
policy pleased him—and of pointing out that he considered 
the proposed new duty on light wines ‘‘impolitic.” As to 
stamps, he remembered a tax imposed by Mr. Goschen 
which was known in the City as ‘‘ Goschen’s Blister,” and 
he, Behemoth, had substituted for that blister the dear 
little, sweet little, widely appreciated shilling contract 
note. Then there was the matter of Mr. Balfour, the 
Primrose League ladies, and the loss of £800,000 per 
annum on an untouched Sinking Fund. This allusion 
brought Mr. Balfour to his feet with a correction and a 
phrase built on the ‘‘ He-saw-I-saw-she-saw-me ” principle, 
to wit, ‘‘ What I have said I said I did say.” So that, 
one way or another, honourable members were kept fairly 
well amused. Ultimately Sir William Harcourt sat down, 
the House began to thin at once, and it remained thin 
until long after the dinner hour. Assuming the gloves at 
twenty minutes to eleven o’clock, Mr. Goschen wound up 
the debate with some very clever hitting-back. He 
begged “‘ humbly,” and as “the worst finance Minister 
possible,” to reply ‘in some measure ” to the strictures of 
the right hon. gentleman who had made the speech of 
the evening, and he summed up that gentleman in a 
sentence worth remembering. ‘*Sir William Harcourt,” 
he remarked sententiously, ‘‘is in many respects the High 
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Priest of financial purity, but when you strip him of his 
vestments you find beneath them the astute electioneerer.” 
To this picture we may add a small one of our own :— 


Sir WILLIAM GEORGE GRANVILLE VENABLES VERNON 
HARCOURT.—A humorously inclined giant, and not weak in 
the knees. Burly, vigorous, ample of voice, and direct of 
statement. Makes a great show of aggressiveness, yet is, 
really, full of the milk of human kindness, and wouldn’t hurt a 
fly. Has convictions with respect to most things, and sticks 
tothem. But he ss¢ be on top. 


Furthermore, Mr. Goschen called upon the House to 
“rejoice that the Consols of this country stand at 110,” 
Presumably everybody rejoiced. 

Then came the usual division, resulting in the usual 
“appalling ’ Government majority ; and we went home at 
aquarter after midnight. 


THE WAG 


He once said a witty thing, which everybody but himself 
has forgotten. To live up to that witty thing is the chief 
business of his Parliamentary life. When he rises, all 
hands make ready to laugh. By the time he has said 
“Mr. Speaker, Sir,” there is not a straight face in the 
House. His next sentence, whether humorous or not, is 
greeted with ‘‘ roars,” and the epigram which he thought 
of in bed provokes honourable members to hold both their 
sides. His grip of affairs is neither here nor there, and 
he never speaks on subjects which do not lend themselves 
readily to waggery. For obvious reasons his remarks 
are invariably brief and without weight; yet on a dull 
night—which is his favourite occasion—one cannot but 
be thankful for the fact of his existence. 
TOUCHSTONE. 


THE SAMOAN POSITION—II 


By IGNOTUS 


He who has gone down to the sea in a ship, even if only 
for six weeks, well knows in what state of mind her 
passengers land. Life-long loves are no more; new 
sworn friendships have turned to hate; and only they are 
well with all who have known to hold their tongues, and 
keep themselves to themselves. Why? Because in any 
collocation of human beings suddenly thrust together in 
alimited space, a friction of self-centred egoism certainly 
arises ; gossip spreads apace; and in the case supposed, 
the liver, without fail, comes to grief. It may seem trivial, 
but it is well to remember, that under all politics lies 
human nature, which is regulated by the mind ; and mind 
is regulated by the body ; and that in its turn, and chiefly, 
by the liver. Such is the case with Samoa. For that 
Country is little more than a ship whose voyage lasts for 
years, instead of weeks, and in which antagonisms of 
business interests, racial dislikes, and the degrading 
influence of the Tropics are added. Look at the figures. 
The whole white population could find sitting-room in the 
Saloon of an Atlantic liner. Mr. Brodrick stated the other 
day in his place, that in 1895 there were 439 British sub- 
jects (of whom 141 were British born, and 208 half-castes), 
120 Germans and 26 Americans ; of these latter, the pro- 
Portion of half-castes may be taken as equal to that of the 
British, The whole trade (export and import) is estimated 
at £114,000 ; less than the income of many individuals in 
this city alone. The Albert Hall, three times filled, could 
contain the whole native population. Except twice a 
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month, this minuscular community is cut off from all 
contact with the outer world, and left to a Buddha-like 
contemplation of its own petty squabbles. Small wonder, 
then, that well-meant attempts to meet the position have 
failed—made, as they have been, in ignorance of the facts. 

But the Berlin Act of 1889 imposed upon this hetero- 
geneous, formless mass a Constitution, which for complica- 
tion and inadaptability to the desired ends, it would be 
hard to parallel in the history of civilisation. The 
Germans have mainly profited, because, notwithstanding 
its elaborate provisions, recourse has always been had, in 
case of stress, to the ‘‘ Consular Representatives,” who 
have, in fact, been since the date of the Act the ruling 
power. And that has been so because the German repre- 
sentative has invariably been a diplomatist, generally with 
the title of Dr. (z.e. jurist, not ‘‘a doctor or scientist,” as 
a recent writer in the London Press on this subject naivety 
suggests), while the American and British representatives 
have for the most part been inexperienced. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that the Germans have largely carried 
things their own way ; having the added prestige of a fine 
residence, in comparison with which the American and 
(worst of all) the English Consulates are mere sheds. 
But the rule of the Consuls has by common consent 
proved a disastrous failure. The famous Act (/inal/ it is 
named, ironically enough) is fit only for the waste- 
paper basket ; and the one thing left is to find the better 
way. 

With regard to the Germans, their treaty rights 
must, as Herr von Biilow truly said, be respected. But 
treaty rights can be purchased or exchanged, as they 
have before now been, when mutual advantage is fore- 
seen. And business men are men of business in all lands. 
If, then, the capital of the Hamburg firm were repaid, 
with such an addition as to make the return on it equal 
to 5 per cent. for the five years preceding the transaction, 
I think the Company and its shareholders would have 
reason to be pleased. The money, ! believe, could be 
raised without much trouble in New Zealand. An 
equivalent for the treaty rights might also be fonnd in a 
quarter already suggested elsewhere. 

There would then remain the United States. Assuming, 
from the considerations pointed out in my last paper, their 
friendly collaboration ; and on the footing that Pago-Pago 
were legally transferred in full property ; 1 should suggest 
some such scheme as follows :— 

1. Sponge the slate of the ‘‘ inal Act ’—clean. 

2. Let the territory of the Samoan group be annexed 
for all administrative purposes to the Government of New 
Zealand. 

3. Samoa to be under the rule of a sub-Governor, ap- 
pointed by the Government of New Zealand, with the 
acquiescence of the British and United States Govern- 
ments. 

4. Let him be assisted by a State Secretary (not 
Secretary of State) and a State Treasurer (not Treasurer 
of State) ; and supported by such armed escort as may be 
deemed necessary. 

5. The Consuls to be reduced to the ordinary position 
of consuls in mercantile ports. 

6. The Samoan native Government to be abolished : 
the high chiefs ruling their own provinces, with stipends 
as may be fixed ; subject to control in case of misdoing. 

7. The office of Municipal President to be abolished ; 
and the Municipal Council to consist of seven. members— 
one to be chosen Mayor—elected as at present; but the 
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Municipal District of Apia not to be divided into electoral 
districts : one police magistrate as at present. 


8. The ‘‘ Chief Justice ” in future to be known as ‘‘ The - 


Judge of the Samoan Court”; and to be nominated 
alternately by the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States, from such a class of barrister as our own 
Colonial Judges are recruited from. Tenure of office, 
three years. Salary not more than £ 800. 

g. Except in the case of permanent residents all offices 
to be held on similar tenure of three years—the climate 
tells inevitably after this period. 

10. Coming into such close personal contact with 
everyone, as the Judge must necessarily do, I regard an 
appeal as essential; this I should propose to secure by 
establishing a Court somewhat analogous to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, sitting (say) in Wash- 
ington, composed of one Judge of each of the Supreme 
Courts of the United States and of Canada, to be called 
(say) the High Court of Joint Control. The appeals would 
be very few; but the right would exist, and this alone 
would save the local judge from much of the rancour at 
present inevitable. Such Court to meet once or twice a 
year. 

These being the main features of my scheme, I would 
point out that (1) twice, at least, the natives have 
offered to submit themselves to England. (2) There can 
be no doubt but that the high chief jealousy would subside 
in presence of a paramount Power. (3) Experienced 
Colonial officials, such as those who have brought the 
Maori troubles to so successful a conclusion, would find 
little difficulty in dealing with this much simpler problem. 
(4) The State Treasurer alone would deal with all ques- 
tions of perception and disbursement of all funds ; and 
(5) The Municipal Council would be free to devote itself 
to the police, sanitation, and general improvement of the 
district. I have assumed, of course, throughout that all 
existing provisions of the Act would be maintained where 
not inconsistent, or found by experience inexpedient. 

It is certain to my mind that with a settled Government 
the natives will speedily fall to peaceful courses ; and that 
outside capital will be attracted. One can see no reason 
in the nature of things (natural limitations excepted), 
why Samoa should not prosper, as Fiji has done, under 
the rule of an experienced and enlightened, and, above all, 
a sympathetic administrator. 


RHODES: R. ET I. 


A special general meeting of the sharcholders of the British 
South Africa Company was held at noon on Tuesday in the 
large hail of the Cannon Street Hotel. The mecting was called 
to hear a statement from Mr. Rhodes as to his railway schemes. 
—Daily Paper. 


THE way up was by a broad staircase of two flights, and 
the upper landing led to a large hall, a central place, 
murky with the City’s grime, and, despite the morning 
hour, lit by a hundred electric globes, that here burnt 
yellow and without brilliance. Built over a huge station 
noisy with van and locomotive, built in a main street fed 
by main streets, was this hall; violently metropolitan, a 
fitting spot for ungilded pronouncements, the statement of 
those facts whose swiftest expression is found in millions. 
This hall was full, the people filled the gallery above it, 
and even on the staircase, where only the brute sound of 
the meeting could be heard, the people were waiting. In 
the rear of the hall they stood thickly, as in a theatre pit 
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without seats ; half-way down were chairs, again thickly, 
and all taken ; they pressed against the walls two or three 
deep, and so to the barrier. Here intervened a reservation 
with tables for the seventy odd pressmen and their mes. 
sengers. Facing all was the stage, a broad platform 
supporting chairs and tables laid out as for a party, with 
the name of each guest neatly written on a card, and water 
in decanters. The loft behind held a dozen privileged 
onlookers—ladies for the most part. 

The clock near the roof showed eleven, then half-past, 
The reporters were ready with pencil and note-book ; the 
shareholders beyond had read their papers, and were 
chatting briskly. They were mostly men; and neither 
men nor women wore an air of concern—rather one of 
holiday. The importance of the occasion had left them 
in no mood to consider the individual stake, or maybe the 
number and the apparent power of them had given to 
each a sense of security. Thus gathered, they were no 
longer scattered investors, but a corporation. Singly, 
they might have had misgivings ; but here were thousands 
to sustain the judgment or the impulse of the unit. 

Cheers in the street, that reach the hall as some far 
murmur, announce the arrival of the great man. It is 
noon. In threes and fours they come in ; at the reporters’ 
desks the names are whispered to and fro; the share 
holders recognise them. Sir John Willoughby, of the 
Raid; Beit—strange how a title will survive where a plain 
Mister goes by the board; Lords Grey and Gifford; 
bankers, soldiers, administrators, men of other uses, yet 
all subservient to the one End, they take their seats—some 
on the chairs next the cards, others squatting on the deal 
boarding. These men represent millions—a hundred 
million, one speculator figures it out at. The Duke of 
Abercorn—a slight figure, with grey moustache and 
whiskers emphasising a face not undignified—precedes the 
great man. The meeting cheers now, half in welcome, 
half in enthusiasm—an intimate ovation from which pro- 
jects at intervals the ‘‘ Good old Rhodes!” of some 
flushed spirit. The hero bows smiling, seats himself, 
rises to bow again. The ducal chairman is on his feet 
and the noise subsides, is followed by words of eulogy 
wherein the listeners heartily acquiesce. And now at last 
the Star, the Protagonist, holds the stage undisturbed. 
His prominence has in it something of inevitability. He 
towers, not in feet, but in personality. He is the fighter, 
the champion. Gradually he feels his way, not perceptibly, 
for there is little sign of caution in his voice, his air, his 
manner. He speaks as one who has studied Mark 
Antony’s oration. The audience advances, comes out 
to meet him, many have surrendered on the instant. His 
backers, the men who have tried him again and yet again, 
are smiling ; they are sure. The big men smile quietly 
and without gesture, the lesser ones are unconcealedly 
triumphant, proud of their proximity. 

The speech is along one. It opens genially, demanding 
no effort either from speaker or audience. The pleasant 
gentleman with the smiling face and easy manner, the 
‘soft answer” ready to hand, is finding the strings. Now 
he unrolls his map and delivers his report, always genially 
and with a certain optimism that he shows not to be 
groundless. ‘*The bones about the wayside ”’—what of 
them? They have been given decent burial. He runs off the 
names and market price of half a dozen mining properties 
that have done handsomely ; the country is well adminis 
tered—*‘ your country” he calls it. Then follow railways 
and telegraphs, stories of adroit finance, adroit diplomacy, 
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gigantic schemes wherein every individual present may 
bear a hand. We are no longer in a drab hall above 
Cannon Street, no longer in the narrow lanes set about 
with myriad offices that each enclose their pen of clerks, 
but in ‘four country,” whose boundaries still lie goo miles 
distant from a railway track, whose peace is kept by 1,200 
mounted police, young men we have sent from us to scour 
the endless veldt. We are out there among the scattered 
mines, the wood and galvanised iron of new-sprung town- 
ships, among the naked blacks, the rude life that is some 
day to bring forth another Empire—we are in the land 
that we have made and are making. The work has begun, 
it must continue. And now we get the story of the trans- 
continental telegraph, of the visit to Berlin, where he who 
js now addressing us—our representative—was received 
by an enlightened Kaiser; of another visit—this time to 
Ezypt—where our interests are again handled with the 
foresight of vast experience. In three years from now the 
veldt will hold our telegraph poles. To-morrow more 
men will go from us to reclaim the wilderness. There is 
yet the story of the railroads to be told. This is a more 
complicated matter. The Imperial Government will give 
no help—well, we must help ourselves. The City believes 
in us, will guarantee £1,200,000 out of £ 3,000,000, 
“This much I have secured: you must help me with 
this and the rest.” In four or five years from now 
our country will be accessible from end to end. To- 
morrow more men will go from us to reclaim the wilder- 
ness. The speaker pauses. He has reached the end, 
hasasked what no other man among those present had 
dared. Easily on the surface, logically, showing the 
inevitability of each step, he has laid out his—our pro- 
gramme. He knows the weight of what he asks, no one 
more so, and this is just why he will succeed. He, too, 
is throwing in his stake with us, but of that we take little 
heed; for after all it is the life he is giving that mag- 
netises. He is going back to our country, he is giving 
up for it the stuff that keeps us here—the fear, the homes, 
the inheritances, and the women. 

As he goes out it seems that more than any personal 
triumph the pathos of our trust has moved him ; 
he speaks now to those of us who have waited on the 
Stairs, too late for admission. There is no art in his 
manner now, fellowship only—the fellowship of a leader 
sure of allegiance. He is the one man present that 
cannot be replaced. Unanimously and gladly we acknow- 
ledge his headship—it flatters us as him. For what is his 
secret? He has made us all articulate—that is the 
mystery of it. He has dared while we but hoped; he has 
acted while we but dreamed. In his career fulfilled we have 
found the complete realisation of our own checked aspira- 
tions. From the Duke and his sun-tanned peers down- 
wards to the meanest shareholder, Cecil Rhodes stands 
foran ideal. He is the man of ideas and of execution, 
Protean, all-embracing. Through him the pale financier 
has felt the power of his millions ; through him the soldier 
and administrator has seen the extent of headship ; 
through him the politician has known the meaning of 
ambition; through him we of the street have worn 
figmentary crowns and splashed our fingers in cool 
millions. Our faith in him is strong. Yet stronger still 
is the Silence that uses these men for its own ends— 
instruments all, peer, millionaire, leader and led; sub- 
‘ervient, obeying, following in the light or blindly the 
Primal impulse that drives men forth over the land. 

ALBERT KINROsS, 
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A MAY-DAY COMEDY 


LABOUR is a great institution. That it should desire, also, to be 
Queen o’ the May, mother, seems a trifle rich; but thus wags 
the world. Monday, of course, was May-day, and Labour, of 
course, assembled on the Embankment with a view to Hyde Park 
and resolutions condemnatory of “ wagedom and capitalism.” A'l 
told, the Embankment muster numbered considerably under a 
thousand souls, women and children included. There was much 
enthusiasm, however, together with half-a-dozen waggonettes 
draped in red, twenty or more scarlet banners, most wonderfully 
inscribed, and a brass band which discoursed inflammatory 
music. 

At a few minutes before three o’clock—the chief marshal 
having in vain scanned the Eastern horizon for further accessions 
to his force—we moved off to th2 stirring strains of the 
“ Marseillaise,” rendered with peculiar insistence on the part 
of the big drum. Northumberland Avenue flocked to its hotel 
windows to see us pass, and smiled broadly at our revolutionary 
demeanour and inelegant gait; Pall Mall and St. James’s Street 
looked down haughtily from their clubs, and did oft smile; and 
Piccadilly took precious little notice of us. At Apsley Gate we 
were received by a deputation of doughty constables, who led us 
triumphantly into the Park, and waved back the broughams of 
the duchesses and people in order that our line might remain un- 
broken. On the breezy upland which stretches toward the Serper - 
tine the foreign contingent of the procession burst into song ; but, 
inasmuch as none of them appeared to be vocalists, the effort was 
not a success. 

And by and by we came to the summit of Beulah, so to speak, 
where, set at convenient distances apart, were six waggons, full 
of orators. Round these vehicles we grouped ourselves, and the 
business of the afternoon began. On the whole, the same 
tale proceeded from each waggon and each individual orator— 
viz. that the worker was in sore case, while his masters wallowed 
in “lugsury”; that Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Ritchie were 
persons to be abhorred (the one being hand-and-glove with Rocke- 
feller, and the other bond-slave to the railway companies), and 
that the only political gospel worth the attention of thinking men 
was “the international solidarity of labour.” The Liberal Party 
will rejoice to know that Labour loves them not. “The Liberal 
Party,” said one of the gentlemen in a waggon, “is a doddering 
old warship, like what you see on the sea.” Of course, the dod- 
dering o!d warships one meets inland are different. Another 
gentleman in a waggon was very wroth with Lord Salisbury. 
“ Lord Salisbury,” he remarked, “has described us as brigands ; 
and yet his lordship is pinchin’ our prog-ram piecemeal.” 
“ Pinchin’ ” (need we say?) is Labourese for appropriating. One 
of the waggons—by far the most interesting in its way—was 
devoted to the vocal and elocutionary exercise of the smallsters, 
who recited anti-capitalistic odes and sang “ England Arise,” “ No 
Master,” and kindred ditties with much plaintive sweetness. We 
are told that the réfertoire of this band of choristers likewise 
embraces a fearsome psalm beginning :— 


“ Steer clear of the poison of the Press, 
Let your grand old misleaders quite alone, 
It will pay you for your pains to educate your brains, 
And do a bit of thinking on your own, your own, your 
own, 
And do a bit of thinking on your own.” 


Which, in so far as it applies to the Press, is unkind. 

In due time Labour’s resolution was put. It was a resolution 
pledging “this mass meeting of workers” to go in bald-headed 
for “the immediate enactment of an Eight Hours’ Day, the Free 
Maintenance of all Children in your Schools, the Provision of Old 
Age Pensions, and of House Accommodation by Municipalities ; 
also, for Universal Adult Suffrage, Second Ballot, and Payment of 
Members and Election Expenses.” 

And this large order Labour carried mem. con., retiring there- 
after to Shoreditch Town Hal), where it made carnival till 
3.30 A.M. on Tuesday. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN TAKES ACTION 


A FIRM DESPATCH TO PRESIDENT KRUGER— 
A PROBABLE RUSH TO RHODESIA 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: May 5. 

Tue extreme tension on the Outlander question is some- 
what relieved by the knowledge, based upon private cable 
advices from London, that Mr. Chamberlain despatched 
on Saturday, through Sir Alfred Milner, a firmly-worded 
demand upon the Transvaal Government to observe its 
obligations to the Queen as Paramount Power, by securing 
peace and order within the South African Republic. This 
is supplementary to the demand for the cancellation of 
the dynamite concession, and is taken to mean that the 
Imperial Cabinet deems that the time has come to 
invite President Kruger to observe both the spirit and 
the letter of the London Convention. How far the 
despatch takes the shape of a formal ultimatum is not 
known here, nor is it stated whether any definite period 
has been fixed within which redress should be made of 
the political grievances of the Outlanders. 

The feeling is, however, strongly expressed here that 
there is no danger of any breach of the peace arising out of 
this Imperial demand, and that an “ultimatum” thus 
promptly delivered was absolutely necessary, and must 
prove effectual. Talking with a representative Burgher, 
whose opinion carries weight, he admitted to me that the 
Transvaal would not fight for anything short of a direct 
attack upon its independence—which is not, of course, in 
question. 

Mr. Rhodes’s speech on Tuesday and his confidence 


in the highly paying quality of Rhodesian mines is ex- 
pected to set up a rush northwards. 


Tke Independence of the Transvaal 


Ill news flies apace, they say, but as our correspondent’s 
cablegram shows, good news may sometimes fly as fast. 
The report which was circulating on Tuesday in quarters 
where such things are known, that, following up his de- 
nunciation of the dynamite monopoly, Mr. Chamberlain had 
by last mail addressed himself to Mr. Kruger as he would 
have had Sir Hercules Robinson address him on January 
15, 1896 (Blue Book C—7933, page 55), is echoed back from 
Cape Town, where it has kindled high hopes that after all 
these years of waiting the Outlanders are to have their 
own. All England—except, perhaps, Mr. Bryn Roberts 
—shares those hopes, ard will applaud Mr. Chamberlain 
in any steps he may take to bring them to fruition. In 
Sir Alfred Milner he has a colleague with whom he may 
go all the way, and, be the feeling in Parliament what it 
my, the country will only complain if he should show a 
disposition to lag behind. In that unlikely event the com- 
plaint would be loud, for in the constituencies Radicals 
and Conservatives are united by a deepening impatience 
of Mr. Kruger and his misrule. He has had his chances, 
he has had too many chances; he has abused them all ; and 
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now he must go—this is the view taken of the present crisig 
everywhere outside Parliament ; and it is the right view, 
As to the independence of the Transvaal, about which 
the Daily Chronicle is much exercised, this is in no 
danger, for it has never been threatened. To destroy the 
independence of the Transvaal would require that the 
Transvaal should be administered either from Cape Town 
or from Downing Street, and both alternatives are not 
merely impracticable, they are unthinkable. No, the Trans. 
vaal must ever remain a separate self-governing member 
of the South African family of States. What the Outlanders 
demand is that full citizenship shall be obtainable as 
throughout the civilised world, and that the country shall be 
governed by and in the spirit of the majority of its citizens, 


The Cable Problem 


The Canadians—and probably also the Australasians, 
though our means of cable communication with the 
Antipodes is too expensive and inefficient to let us know 
as yet what Australasia really does think—have a very 
poor opinion of the proposals of the Imperial Government 
in the matter of the Pacific cable. If persisted in they 
mean, it is said, the death of the project. But it would, 
we hope and believe, be a mistake to regard these proposals 
as final. State-owned and State-managed cables are of 
the first importance, and, despite the opposition of the 
Pender Cable Ring, it is to such State-owned and State 
managed cables as Canada and Australasia desire beneath 
the Pacific that the Empire must come sooner or 
later. The nerves of the Empire cannot be lett at the 
mercy of foreign intrigue and in the grip of capitalists, 
however influential. Note, too, this most significant fact: 
The decision of the Imperial Government is avowedly 
based on the report of the Pacific Cable Conference of 
1896. That report has at last seen the light, and here are 
its recommendations on this point :— 


The Committee are of opinion that the cable should be 
owned and worked by the Governments intcrested. 

The Committee are of opinion that the general direction 
should be in the hands of a manager in London, under the 
control of a small board, on which the associated Govern- 
ments would be represented. 


Let Canada and Australasia only persist and insist, and 
they will yet win this battle for the Empire. 


Prosperous but—— 


Mr. Fielding rejoices over his Canadian Budget, and 
we rejoice with him. A Minister of Finance who caf 
boast of a realised surplus of 1,720,000 dollars and ao 
estimated surplus of 4,600,000 dollars may well feel pleased. 
But there is one fly in the ointment. Despite the 25 pet 
cent. preferential tariff in favour of British goods, imports 
from the Motherland have only increased to a small 
extent, while imports from the United States—which 1s 
not, of course, included in the preference—have greatly 
increased. The fault—if fault there be—Mr. Fielding 
lays at the door of the British manufacturer: he 
is too slow to suit his goods to Canadian needs 
and too busy elsewhere. True to some extent, 
doubt; but more important than preferential trading 
is honest trading, and Canadians have yet to realise— 
though their High Commissioner and British traders and 
Chambers of Commerce have told them often enough 
that the main obstacle to Anglo-Canadian trade is the aby 
sence of an efficient insolvency law for the whole Dominion. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM CHINA 


Dankow, March 5, 1899. 
Dear K.,—It will surprise you no doubt to get a letter from me, and, 
to be perfectly candid, it is not altogether unselfishness, but rather 
that | should like an occasional interchange of scribble. 

We had a fair voyage out, but never German Mail for me 
again—too many Germans on board, and so thoroughly German— 
naval men and a few officials—they were offensively aggressive, 
Kiao Chow has quite turned their heads. They altogether ignored 
that Port Said, Aden, Colombo, Singapore and Hong Kong are 
British ports, and that their ships could not travel without our 
orts of call—that 80 per cent. of the ships we passed were 
British called for no comment ; but when we came across another 
boat hailing from the Fatherland, the excitement it caused was 
really amusing—perhaps it was justified, it did not often happen. 

To hear them talk of Kiao Chow! I don’t think Kiao Chow 
will be much, if ever, anything, unless they adopt our system of 
control ; now they govern it too much, ’tis all officialism, brass 
buttons, fine uniforms, great swords and any quantity of side—one 
would think it was an India instead of only a fair anchorage on the 
coast of the poorest province of China. Shantung is celebrated for 
cabbages. Perhaps the idea is to start a huge sauerkraut manu- 
factory. But, nonsense apart, all nations are moving in many 
directions out here, and one of the most important enterprises is 
the Pekin Syndicate—Anglo-Italian I think it is called. Anyhow, 
our Government has detached for it some excellent army men— 
RA’s and R.E.’s—they all come through here, and work their 
way overland northward to Pekin ; the information, geographical 
and otherwise, they must glean, will not be without value when it 
iswanted. Many other British army officers pass through also con- 
nected with our Intelligence Department, and when | ask where 
they are bound, the reply is “ Beyond.” This sounds all very well 
and will satisfy people at home, but for us, who prefer to live for 
the present, it is not much use; the hard fact now is that the 
Russians and French are away up ontpp. The fault of this is at 
Pekin, where we are horribly left whenever it comes to a contest. 
Our Consuls are quite good enough (we have an excellent man), 
but what use? They are only puppets in the hands of the Minister, 
who in turn is, I suppose, only the mouthpiece of our Foreign 
Office. 

You at home talk glibly of the Yangtse as a sphere of British 
influence. I wish you could see the influence—I try, but 
cannot. The Pekin-Hankow railway is nominally Belgian, but 
most people spell it Russian. The Hankow-Canton line is 
American, and the Chinkiang line is jointly German and British. 
Here we have Russian, French, German, and Japanese concessions 
besides British, and if ever we claim our “sphere,” do you think 
they will submit? I don’t. They don’t want concessions, except 
for the purpose of some reason for protest when we think of really 
Moving. 

The treatment of Britishers on the Russian concession is not 
altogether what one would call considerate or friendly. Take an 
mstance. In 1896 we bought, or rather I bought for the firm, a 
plot of ground situate within the limits of what was then only a 
Proposed Russian concession, subject to this condition, that we 
were allowed to carry on a hide-drying business. The acting 
Russian Consul assured me no hindrance would be made to this 
business ; on the contrary, they welcomed other nationalities 
within their concession. Now we have been (without any reasons 
given or any compensation offered) prohibited from continuing this 
business, and another Britisher who attempted to send some hides 
to his ground was by force prevented from getting them there 
(also on the Russian Concession). That our repeated appeals to 
Pekin and the Foreign Office in London should be useless is dis- 
gusting and sickening. Probably our Minister had some assur- 
ance from his Russian colleague—and the last act of the whole 
Story is a letter I wrote our Consul on March 1 :— 

“We have no alternative,” I wrote ; ‘we must go; we can only 
mally protest and express our regrets that you cannot save 
Us from this unjust eviction, and that our interests as British 
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merchants are not considered sufficiently important to call for 
some assistance.” Time was when one could be proud of being a 
Britisher in China ; things have changed. Our China Fleet is an 
expensive plaything, it is no earthly use except for “ demonstra- 
tions ”—it does not surprise me that other nations laugh at us. 
What is the use of boasting “ships, men, and money,” when we 
don’t show the use of them? But enough of this, though it 
might interest you, and show you a little of the real side of things. 
Rather different to statements by Ministers, eh? 

The wife is quite settled down to the place and is very satisfied 
with the surroundings. Business is hard work ; competition here, 
as elsewhere, is greater every year. Whenever you have time and 
inclination together drop me a line. A. T. Bi 


A PRAIRIE FARMER 


Aissa, T.W.T., Canada, March 24, 1899. 


DEAR F——,—I had 900 bushels of wheat—No. 1 Hard—a 
lovely crop, but I was unfortunate with it all. As I told you, I 
meant to hold for better prices, and with that intention I stored in 
the elevators, of which there are three here now, in contra-distinc- 
tion to the state of affairs when you left Canada. 

On March 1 the Elevator Company throughout the North- 
West posted notices that they would not be responsible for the 
wheat after March 10. That is to say, if you did not sell out to 
them and allow them to dispose of the grain, they would not give 
you the “grade” your tickets called for after that date. The 
reason is that the last year there was an awful lot of damp wheat, 
and as soon as warm weather came this went bad. It is said 
that at present there are 500 cars of wheat (down at Fort William) 
which nobody will touch—missed “grade,” through being damp. 
Well, I sold on the 9th, and, since the market price was down, I 
lost at least ten cents per bushel, as two months ago J could have 
got that amount above present prices. Of course, I had meant to 
hold till after navigation opened.. Everybody who stored got bit. 
I have done very well otherwise, so don’t mind so much. 

I am very weary of the winter. At the time of writing there 
is a howling blizzard, though the air is not very cold. The snow 
has not started to thaw yet, and there is every prospect of a late 
season. The price of wheat is now 48 cents per bushel for No. 1 
Hard, and this is what I got. 

At different periods we have been gay. Sometimes I givea 
card-party, and what with poker and nap, the evening flits away. 
I get quite a lot of reading, which is the greatest boon in this 
country. At times your literary parcels reach me in a semi- 
mutilated state, not to use a worse term. It is generally thought 
here that some of the Post Office officials are not above abstract- 
ing a newspaper now and again. We hope to have some good 
duck-shooting this spring. Yours, &c. B. 


INSON & CLEAVER, Betrasr, | 


and 164, 166 & 170 REGENT STREET, 






aN SF LONDON, W. 
‘ety Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Le > Empress Frederick of Germany. 
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Chilaren’s- - 4/3 per doz, 
Lagies’’ - - 2/3 ,, 
Gentlemen's - 3/3 ,, 
HEMSTITCHED. 
‘*Cheapest handkerchiefs I have Ladies’ - - 2/9 perdoz 
ever seen.” — Sylvia's Journal, Gentlemen's - was 
SAMPLES AND “ The Irish Cambrics of 
ILLUSTRATED Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver 
PRICE LISTS have a world-wide fame.” 
POST FREE, The Quecn. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Damask Table and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Collars, 
and Ladies’ Underclothing at Makers’ Prices. 
N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Lelfast. 
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IN PASSING 


THE Prince of Wales, having been ordered to take exercise, has 


tried golf and become enthusiastic over “Ye Royal and Ancient 
Sporte.” So pleased was he with the Cannes links that he has 
invited Colonel Woodward, who laid them out, to come to Sand- 
ringham in order to make a course on the royal property. 


The Duke of Beaufort was at his best with young men. He 
always declared that “if you want to win a boy you must listen 
to him,” and he was emphatically a good listener. Once a group 
were telling cricket stories, and the talk turned on big hits. The 
Duke said: “ The biggest I ever saw was a ball which was hit 
into an engine as it whizzed past the boundary. I am bound to 
add I dreamt it,” with that merry characteristic twinkle. 


The Duke used to complain that when a man grew old his pet 
stories were assigned to other individuals. Once a very pushing 
acquaintance at a race-meeting kept bothering the Duke to have 
a drink. At last, growing impatient, he nodded acquiescence. 
“Name it, your Grace.” “A plain eau-de-Cologne,” was the 
reply. This was a favourite anecdote of his, and he was immensely 
put out when an intimate friend at the Turf Club told him this 
very incident, with Mr. Arthur Roberts as the hero. The Duke 
was tenderly attached to his only daughter, the late Lady Water- 
ford, and since her death, three years ago, he was never the same 
man. 


A SPRING SONG 


List ! List ! The buds confer : 
This noonday they’ve had news of her ; 
The south bank has had views of her ; 
The thorn shall exact his dues of her ; 
The willows adream 
By the freshet stream 
Shall ask what boon they choose of her. 


Up! Up! The mold’s astir : 
The would-be green has word of her ; 
Root and germ have heard of her, 
Coming to break 
Their sleep, and wake 
Their hearts with every bird of her. 


See ! See! How swift concur 
Sun, wind, and rain at the name of her, 
Awondering what became of her ; 
The fields flower at the flame of her ; 
The glad air sings 
With dancing wings 
And the silvery-shrill acclaim of her. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, the Canadian Poet, in May “ Century.” 


Like Lord Roberts and Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in- 
Chief has found that the pen is as lucrative as the sword, and it is 
not likely that we have yet read his last literary work. He may 
indeed find in literature a welcome source of revenue. It is well 
known in Army circles that he has never liked the Guards, but 
probably the fact was never so forcibly brought home to them as 
after the Hyde Park inspection last Monday. Of course, until 
officers live in barracks with their men they can never exert the 
same influence over them. Yet the moral need not, officers think, 
be so publicly pointed out in the hearing of foreign military 
experts as it was by Lord Wolseley. 


There was a time, and that not very long since, when none 
dared so much as hint that the system of University education in 
Scotland was less than perfect. But in recent years the Scottish 
Universities have had to undergo a good deal of criticism ; and it 
is both a hopeful and a healthy feature that much of it comes from 
within. Speaking at an Educational Conference at Glasgow on 
Saturday last, Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow University, 
declared that there was evidence that the country was not content. 
The Scottish people, he slyly observed, loved the lowest seat as 
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little as any people he knew, and once they were convinced that 
their Universities and secondary schools were inferior to similar 
institutions in England and elsewhere, they would move, and move 
in an effective way. Scotland is, at the present time, he asserted, 
and has been for years, more stagnant in respect of its higher 
places of learning than England, Wales, Germany, Canada, or the 
United States. Some of the recent reforms which have been 
effected he valued very highly ; but more remains to be done. 


The following extracts are taken from a letter, dated Omdurman, 
April 14, which has just reached London from a member of the 
garrison :— 

I dare say you will have begun to wonder if I am still this 
side up, and also if I am still enjoying the salubrious climate 
of Omdurman. This is to tell you I am still this side up, but 
hope to leave this sanatorium very shortly. 1 do not quite 
know when I shall get away—possibly in a few days, but at 
any rate by the end of the month. On arrival in town I will 
go and see you, and we will visit Mr. Pimm again. After the 
Sudan, the slums even would appear quite pleasing. There 
is no news from this spot at present. Our friend the Khalifa 
is still flourishing, notwithstanding that some correspondent 
has, I see, presented him with leprosy for a change. I amat 
present living in a tent outside the town, owing to the disease 
called spiro meningitis being prevalent ; and what with sand 
storms and heat and flies I do not care how soon I make my 
bow. One does not mind in a campaign a certain amount of 
discomfort, but after a time the monotony of living for months 
in a dust storm begins to pall upon one. I am thinking of 
going home all round my hat, v/é Athens, Constantinople, 
Buda Pesth, and Vienna, just to rub in a bit of civilisation, so 
may probably not see you until the end of May. 


Leicestershire county cricket seems hopeless. In spite of 
lavish subscriptions no new professionals of ability are brought 
to light. In two years they have only won as many games, for 
each season their solitary victory has been over Derbyshire, Mr. 
C. E. de Trafford is a plucky but uncertain bat, whilst the rest are 
below mediocrity. Considering the enormous programme of first- 
class matches, it is rather too much to expect other counties to put 
their best teams into the field to oppose such puny rivals, The 
exhibition at the Oval was truly deplorable. 


Mr. La Thangue, in a bad year, has increased his reputation 
as an artist. He has been very happily called the English Millet, 
but he must take care that his splendid studies of peasant life do 
not absorb all his attention, and thus restrict his scope. One of 
the few prominent painters educated at a public school, he left 
Dulwich to enter the Academy school, and subsequently studied 
in Paris. His election to be an Associate last year was as popular 
as Mr. Abbey’s. He resides at Petworth, and any evening he 
may be met carefully studying sunset effects in the neighbourhood. 


M. Ysaye, who is to play Mendelssohn and Beethoven 
Concertos at the London Festival, is no stranger here. As 4@ 
violinist he is only second to Dr. Joachim. Naturally, the Belgians 
are very proud of their most eminent musician. But, personally, 
he is full of jealousy at instrumentalists much his inferiors, whilst 
he can drive a very hard bargain. His wife is a very pretly 
woman who was his pupil. As a teacher he is impatient, and will 
not take trouble with stupid players unless they pay him incr 
fees—at least, so they say at Brussels. 


Many are the stories current, poking fun at the horse-doctor. 
Now and again he has his revenge. In a popular American comic 
opera a few years ago, the hero of the piece, a chronic valetudi- 
narian, after recounting the great number of physicians he had 
consulted, and how they had humoured his fancies, and disagre 
in opinion, and dosed him, was wont to bring down the house with 
“ But whenever I get rza//y uneasy about myself, I always consult 
a veterinary surgeon. I know he is in the habit of making uP his 
mind what is the matter with his patients without paying ay 
attention to what they say, and will give me just what I ought 
to take, whether I like it or not.” 
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And now another story reaches us from the Persian. A rich 
merchant of Bagdad was noted for his penuriousness, and one day, 
falling ill, he called in a veterinary surgeon who lived near, thinking 
that his fee would be less than half that of his regular physician. 
The veterinarian, who was a highly competent young fellow, came, 
recognised the case as one of biliousness, and prescribed an 
appropriate remedy, but in a moment of absent-mindedness wrote 
down the dose of the drug which he was in the habit of giving to 
his usual patients—with appalling results. The merchant was 
furious, refused to pay his fee, and no sooner was he able to go 
abroad than he summoned the doctor before the courts, and 
demanded heavy damages for his criminal carelessness. The Kadi 
listened to both parties, then turned to the patient. “One ques- 
tion, O Hafiz,” he said ; “knew you this man to be a veterinarian 
when you called him?” “ Yes, Kadi ; but——” “It is enough. 
You have suffered, O merchant, but the consequences of your own 
folly, for no man falling ill would have called a horse-doctor to 
attend him unless he had been an ass. Your suit is dismissed, 
and it is an order that you pay the doctor his fee.” 


On the death of Lord Houghton, Sir Frederick Doyle said 
“ His exit is the result of too many entrées.” 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
LONDON IN SPRING 


THERE is something curious in the London Spring—a subtle 
feeling in the atmosphere, never to be experienced anywhere else. 
In the country, we wake up in the morning with an exceptional 
sense of well-being, a sensation of joy in our surroundings. The 
very smell of the flowers, or the earth after rain, brings back to us 
many a memory of other Springs, and often we recall a series of 
thoughts long lain buried, and only stirred into life by the slightest 
trifle, the twitter of a bird, a breath of soft moist air, even the 
sound of a spade with its regular “ crudge, pat” in the garden 
below. In an instant we have skipped year after year, and sud- 
denly we arrive at a standstill at a time when life and springtime 
first came to hold any meaning for us. We recall with a tiny 
feeling of wonderment the vast area which then stretched before 
our eyes, the brave array of ambitions, one of which one would 
now give all to retain. The boundless wild capacity we had for 
Hope in those old days, when we thought, as is the way of youth, 
“that the world was made for us.” 

All these, and many sweeter memories, the country in Spring 
may call up, and naturally enough. But London! London in 
Spring is different : it is strange, and the conviction that Spring 
has come, when strongest is never obvious, but subtly intangible, 
with a bewildering charm never experienced elsewhere. Not due 
either to the fact that we may love the town, with its many 
beauties, its air of life and gaiety, and new Spring-coat of cleanli- 
ess, donned to greet those human swallows who come for a 
while to dwell amongst us in the West. No, the bib and tucker 
of flowery window-box is not the “cause of our joy” in London’s 
Springtime, nor do we find its explanation in the enjoyment of 
wares offered to us so freely by every “mirth-monger” at this 
time of year. Explanation forsooth! It may be that the charm, 
like silence, would be broken in the attempt at explanation. 
Sitting in the Park to-day I felt it keenly, not immediately occa- 
Sioned either by the light warm wind that stirred the leaves in the 
trees overhead or the brilliant patches of colour thrown out by 
beds of Spring flowers. Indeed, the subtle influence was in 
reality my excuse for leaving home to wander out in the soft, fresh 
air and radiant sunshine for an idle hour. 

By and by I got tired of thinking my own thoughts, and found 
distraction in the loungers, who but a little while previously had 
Struck a discordant note in my meditations. Now, somehow the 
contrast between my imaginings and their every-day reality gave 
me a pleasant tingle ; a ridiculous though slight sense of superiority 
took possession of me for a second, but, nevertheless, prompted me 
to rise and wander among them. How they chattered! The very 
Jay birds had found it hard to rival them alike in tongue as in 
Plumage. 
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“ How lovely the weather !” cooed one, with the willowy airs of 
Pécole mystérieuse, as she leaned out of her carriage to talk to a 
friend. The friend did not answer, except by an adoring glance. 
Behind me stood a young girl of horsey propensities, to judge 
from her dress. To a pretty companion :— 

“What an idiot that young Carisbrook makes of himself with 
Clare Cleveland !” 

“Yes, dear, much more than he used to with you. But everyone 
thinks her charming ; don’t you?” 

“ Perfectly ; but why try to play Madame Récamier with a head 
full of wind, and a 27-inch waist measure ?” 

“ My sweet Violet, if we come to analyse,” said the frank com- 
panion, “I suppose for the same reason that you affect an interest 
in animals ; the horse, for instance, which they tell me you don’t 
know from a pig, and which you sit, as they say, all on one side, 
like the handle of a tin pot; simply to attract—well, Carisbrook 
and the like.” 

“Hilda, you’re detestable ; you say the most odious things, 
and——” 

“ Dear girl, we all do—but with a difference. Ah! here comes 
La Récamier, as you call her. Dear Lady Cleveland, how d’you 
do? We’ve just been talking of you.” 

“ Pespere——” commenced her ladyship, whose pet pose was 
an incomplete knowledge of her own language. 

“ Oh, the most charming things, I assure you. Violet here has 
been telling me of your enchanting party last night—so sorry I 
couldn’t come—and how beautifully your already famous lace gown 
looked at Burlington House.” 

“ Mademoiselle Nimrod, as I call her? JAais, Cest affreux! 
Why, everyone tells me you hate me!” 

“Impossible, Lady Cleveland,” answers Violet, with a tighten- 
ing of the lips and a wrench to her white silk stock. “ Impossible ; 
nowadays no one ever tells the truth,” and with a stride she joins an 
acquaintance near by. The frank friend, with a laugh, steps into 
“ Madame Récamier’s” carriage amidst a silvery stream of Mon 
Dieu’s ! and Ciels! from the latter, and is quickly whisked off out 
of sight. 

Soon one finds oneself in a more secluded walk, where there 
is no general stream of passers-by. Here two people walk up 
and down, with an air of gladness in each other’s company that 
almost speaks of heaven. She is happy, and she owns it with her 
eyes. In his, alas! there is still an uncertainty, soon, it is easily 
guessed, to be banished for ever. They come to a standstill near a 
blazing flower-bed. She had a quick way of speaking, her sentences 
ending, as it were, in the middle. 

“You love flowers?” she said. ‘J do.” 

“You ask that as though you were thinking of something 
else,” he said, regretfully, tracing two “ L’s” in the gravel with his 
stick. 

“ So I was.” 

“What? May I know?” 

“ Ambitious of you to ask—I was thinking of Richard !” 

“Ah, the dark young poet! You were reminded of him by 
the flowers ; did he not call your mother’s glasses ‘ whisky tulips’ 
the other night? Why was I not born Richard?” 

She looked vacantly up at the blue sky and said in a still 
voice :— 

“I suppose because I was not destined to love a dark-haired 
young poet.” 

“Lilith !” 

“Yes, I hear, I know, but don’t say it——” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because —oh, well—because I want to hear it to-morrow—I 
wonder if it’s good to be so happy. No, don’t say anything; I 
want to go home now and think, and think, and think, and to- 
morrow you may say anything. Did you ever see so sunny a 
day?” she trilled on as they moved away. “Everything is full of 
beauty—the sky and the trees, the birds, and you andI? To-day, 
I think, must be my first birthday, and still —” with a glad laugh— 

“you have not said you loved me——” 

They are gone, and I turn my back to the sun and walk to- 
wards the town, but a Spring-song haunts me happily all day. 

JOCELYNNE JOYE, 
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FINANCE 
RHODESIA AND THE TRANSVAAL 


Tue event of the week in the City has of course been 
Tuesday’s meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel. Time 
upon time when addressing the shareholders of the 
Chartered Company, Mr. Rhodes has adopted an ultra- 
cautious attitude. He has never said anything calculated 
to encourage a rampant speculation, or to foster a blind 
credulity with respect to questions which time alone could 
solve. When therefore he spoke on Tuesday in a more 
sanguine mood, his utterances are accepted as worthy of 
entire confidence. Formerly he gave shareholders his 
‘‘ideas” about Rhodesia. Now he can give them his 
** real convictions,” though in doing so he disclaimed any 
desire to encourage the public to gamble in the shares of 
the Chartered Company. 

A great deal has happened since Mr. Rhodes’ last 
public utterances. The revenue of the mining office at 
Bulawayo was then at the rate of £10,000 per annum ; 
it is now, according to last month’s receipts, at the rate 
of £96,000 per annum, and other branches of revenue are 
increasing in the same proportion. There is, in short, the 
prospect that within a year from now the revenue and 
expenditure of Rhodesia will balance. Formerly Mr. 
Rhodes spoke of Rhodesia as highly mineralised ; now he 
can go further and speak of it as ‘highly payable.” The 
only thing that appals Mr. Rhodes—and to say that any- 
thing appals him is going a long way—is the enormous 
number of companies formed to exploit the country. 
Although the gold reefs of Rhodesia are regarded as the 
teal asset of the country, it is evident, reading between 
the lines, that he considers that the agricultural wealth of 
Rhodesia will be great. 

The real reason for Tuesday’s meeting was a state- 
ment of negotiations with respect to the various railway 
extensions. Of these it suffices to say that, notwithstand- 
ing the lack of Government support, Mr. Rhodes has 
secured the money to carry out the extension of the trunk 
line from the Cape to the northern boundary of Rhodesia, 
to the foot, indeed, of Lake Tanganyika, as well as to 
construct various spurs running east and west into the 
several gold-bearing districts. Thus the Cape to Cairo 
scheme, denounced by a leading English statesman and 
financier a year ago as a wild-cat scheme, is now, to a 
large extent, assured, and on easy financial terms. The 
capital raised for the construction of the railways of 
Rhodesia will bear interest at the varying rates of 5 per 
cent., 4 per cent., and 3 per cent. It is a striking illus- 
tration of public confidence, that the Five per Cent. bonds 
alone are those of a railway running through a British 
Protectorate, and they were issued at a discount, while 
the Four per Cent. and Three per Cent. bonds will be 
offered at par despite the lack of a Government guarantee. 

No doubt the facility with which Mr. Rhodes has been 
able to raise some five millions of money during his recent 
visit has to some extent been due to feelings of sentiment, 
but sentiment alone would not find five millions of hard 
cash. Mr. Rhodes himself presented an effective contrast. 
He said :— 

For Rhodesia, a small State, a new State, we have ob- 
tained during the last seven weeks for the development of the 
country ten millions of money. The Transvaal produces 
seventeen millions (of gold) per annum, and cannot get two 
millions anywhere. Some of you may say that it is sentiment 
with us, but it is not sentiment with Berlin and Paris. It isa 
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matter of practical common sense, and until our friends have 
- Changed their system they will not get European money. 


The contrast is equally great as regards the com- 
mercial development of the two States. In Rhodesia, 
we are told, everything is progressing in a most satis- 
factory manner, the only thing wanted being the extension 
of railways. In the Southern Republic the only thing that 
appears to be progressing is the mining industry controlled 
by Europeans, and that in spite of exceptional difficulties. 
Oom Paul and the Boer Government are so self-satisfied 
and self-contained in their patriarchal prejudices, and so 
out of touch with European progress, that the ordinary 


usages of diplomacy appear to be regarded by them as, 


mere signs of weakness. 
And this being so, the City waits for Mr. Chamberlain. 


It is expected that he will turn his attention to the Trans-. 


vaal; that, indeed, he has already taken a first step. 
This means a certain amount of uncertainty as to the im- 
mediate future. Hence the depression which has 
characterised the market for Transvaal mining shares, 
and has sympathetically depressed the shares of 
Rhodesian properties. The formation of this opinion 
in the City is based upon several circumstances. 
In the first place, there is the concentration of troops 
at the Cape; secondly, the large petition of the 
Outlanders, and its transmission by Sir Alfred Milner to 
the Home authorities ; indeed, this action of Sir Alfred 
Milner is regarded as of more importance than the mere 
drawing up of the petition. Then there is the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain has at last discovered that the Dynamite 
Monopoly is a breach of the Convention—a discovery that 
might have been made years ago. It probably would have 
been made had the Government had fewer anxious ques- 
tions demanding their consideration elsewhere. The 
relations of this country with the United States, with 
France, with Germany, and now, happily, with Russia, 
are much more cordial than they have been for many 
years, and the Government may find time to give effective 
attention to the position of the Outlanders. If so, will 
Oom Paul recognise the inevitable, even at the eleventh 
hour? Wethink so. French interests in the Transvaal 
have everything to gain by the removal of disabilities, 
whilst the German Emperor, who has just made so satis- 
factory a deal with Mr. Rhodes for the telegraph through 
German East Africa, is not likely to support the Boer 
Government in withholding concessions which would be 
readily granted by any other civilised nation. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


F OUNDED in 1837 as a mutual society, the aim of the founders of 
this office was to charge low premiums, restricting the right to 
participate in any surplus profits to those policies on which the 
amount of the original assurance had been provided by the accu- 
mulation of the premiums paid at 4 per cent. compound interest. 
This policy, which has now been carried out for sixty years, has 
much to recommend it. It is, indeed, the basis of all life assurance 
that those who live long pay for those who die early, and the 
former are certainly entitled to reap the benefit of any profits. 
The system also has the incidental advantage that it tends to the 
selection of good lives, as persons whose health is in any way 
doubtful would naturally not favour an office which gives them no 
bonus in the case of early death. At the same time, even these 
have the initial advantage that, owing to the low premiums charged, 
they can assure for practically the same rates in the Scottish 
Provident, on the with-profit basis, as in an ordinary office without 
profits. Thus, at the age of thirty the average premiums of all the 
offices doing business in this country, for non-profit policies, is 
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£2 1s. 7d, while that charged by the Scottish Provident for a 
profit policy at the same age is £2 Is. 6d. 

The period at which the first bonus is allotted varies somewhat 
For instance, policies taken out at the age of thirty, which had been 
running from twenty to twenty-six years, became entitled to a 
first bonus at the last valuation in 1894, and that bonus varied 
from 175. 6d. to nearly £1 per cent. per annum. It is stated that 
more than half the members who died during the last septennium 
were entitled to bonuses averaging about 50 per cent. of the 
policies which participated. 

These results are so satisfactory that we are sorry to see 
that during the last two years the new business has fallen 
decidedly below the average of the previous three years, and this 
in spite of the fact that the expense ratio is under II per 
cent., a small proportion in view of the low premiums. The 
position of the office generally is a very sound one, and 
we think a little more energy in bringing its claims before 
the public, especially in England, would probably be fruitful of 
good results without materially increasing the working costs. The 
company has a large amount of money invested outside the United 
Kingdom. Probably it is prudently invested,-but more details 
of the investments are desirable. ‘he rate of interest earned 
during 1898 was under 4 per cent., and it is therefore evident that 
the office ought to assume a lower rate of interest at its next 
valuation. That in 1894 was 3} per cent., though with a con- 
siderable reserve carried forward. Under present circumstances 
3 per cent. is the very highest figure a life office ought to assume 
for valuation purposes. 


THE SURPLUS OF THE EQUITABLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


AN important American legal decision has been given this week. 
The surplus of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States is stated in its last monthly circular as £11,918,852. 
According to a clause in the Society’s charter, “the assurance 
‘business of the Company shall be conducted upon the mutual 
plan.” In order to facilitate this arrangement the dividends on the 
small share capital (£20,000) are restricted to 7 per cent. per 
annum. Of the large surplus shown, however, very small pro- 
portions have been distributed among policyholders, and one of 
these, who has apparently had an endowment policy, has sued 
the Company for an increased bonus, representing his share of the 
Company’s surplus. The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court has decided in his favour. It would, therefore, seem, if the 
brief and not very explicit press telegrams can be trusted, that the 
whole of the surplus is divisible among policyholders, after 
reasonable provision has been made for reserve; and this 
decision, if upheld, will be a very serious one for the Company. It 
will introduce an immense amount of confusion. If it is taken to 
mean that all policyholders since the Company’s inception, forty 
years ago, are entitled to share in the surplus, the number of 
claims and the amount of litigation which will ensue may be 
somewhat startling. 

The United States Equitable has, at any rate for many years 
past, worked largely on the tontine principle, by which the profits 
on a certain set of policies are shared by the policyholders at the 
end of a certain period. In the actuarial valuations it may be 
that no account has been taken of the accruing bonuses, but that 
the very large proportion of the surplus held in reserve has been 
SO retained for the purpose of meeting those bonuses. If this 
be so, the surplus has been more apparent than real. Possibly 
the decision of the Court is based on the statements, scattered 
broadcast, as to the amount of surplus, and on the fact that the 
Company is bound to work its business upon the mutual plan. 
{t appears that one appeal at least is still open, and it may be 
regarded as certain that the Company will carry the matter to 
the highest court possible. In the meantime, existing policy- 
holders have no reason for alarm, as, if the present decision be 
upheld, they will benefit at the expense of the institution as a 
whole. 

To D. W. (Windermere).—It would be inadvisable to allow 
your policies to lapse. The office is not in the first rank, but it is 
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not likely to fail in its liabilities to assurers, ani no profits have to 
be taken into account in your case. 


NOTES 


THE Stock markets are not cheerful. There is a certain 
amount of depression in the Mining markets, anda state of apathy 
in other departments of the House. There have been exceptions, 
however, one of the principal having been a large business at 
advancing prices in Canadian Pacifics. Rather more than four 
years ago the shares stood at 35. Early this year they were at 
873, and this week they have been dealt in at over 101. Notwith- 
standing this remarkable advance the market is still strong, and 
sanguine operators for the rise are talking of the probability of a 
further advance of Io or i2 dollars. 


The Germans have been buying the sharesfrather largely, but 
the principal demand has been for Montreal. Various reasons for 
the rise have been given in the market—one, the prosperity of 
Canada, of which we had an indication in the speech of the 
Finance Minister at Ottawa on Tuesday. The principal reason 
given, however, is the prospect of a 5 per cent. dividend, and a 
continuance of that dividend, but it may be argued that even on a 
5 per cent. basis Canadian Pacifics at over par are high enough. 
We believe the buying for Montreal is based upon the expecta- 
tions of largely increased traffics during the next few months. 
The Crow’s Nest Pass line was opened too late last year to 
appreciably influence earnings. By the middle of this year further 
extensions in connection with the Columbia and Western Railway 
will be completed, opening up important mining districts. There 
is great activity in the Southern portion of British Columbia, and 
there seems to be justification for the expectation that the 
Canadian Pacific will largely benefit, not only from the carriage of 
passengers, but also from traffic in stores and minerals. 


Last week we remarked that the Copper Combine appeared to 
be on the point of consummation. This week we have had formal 
notice of the formation of a large Copper trust, to be known as the 
Amalgamated Copper Company of New Jersey, with a capital of 
875,000,000. No formal issue of capital has been made in this 
country ; but a London house announced that they were authorised 
to forward applications for shares on behalf of European sub- 
scribers—of whom we hope there have been few. Copper shares 
have been very excited. There has been a good deal of profit- 
taking ; but Rio Tinto shares have been bought for Paris, and 
have this week touched the remarkable record price of 49} xd.— 
equivalent to 50} for the Deferred share. Anacondas, too, have 
been supported by buying orders for America. 


In the West Australian market there has been much activity 
in the Whitaker Wright group of mines, and there have been 
some sensational movements. Lake Views have risen to over 20 
on the receipt of a cable reporting very rich ore, whilst Golden 
Horseshoes have advanced to above the level of Rand mines, the 
41 shares having been quoted 41. 


r 


A small Natal Corporation loan has been offered this week in 
the form of £300,000 Three-and-a-half per Cent. stock of the 
Municipality of Durban. The stock was offered at a minimum 
price of 99 percent. The applications only slightly exceeded the 
amount, but the tenders ranged up to £101. Applicants at the 
minimum price will get 67 per cent. of the amount applied for, 
and the average price obtained was £99 Is. 10d. 





WESTRALIAN AND RuHopgEsIAN PosiTION TO DArTEe.—Important 
Article as to Present and Future Prospects. Just published. Address, 
London and Paris Exchange, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, F.C. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Sot Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH. —Managed by Proprietor. 

Moderate inclusive terms, The Wordd, July 20, says: “‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 
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THE {FRENCH USHER 


P.RLIAMENT HI has its advantages, but solitude is not of 
them, at least when the average temperature rises above 
50 degrees. Whether, as tradition reports, it is the 
original hill on which Jack and Jill performed their epoch- 
making exploits, I cannot venture to pronounce ; but the 
fact remains that ever since their descendants have loved the 
piace, and any day you care to go there you will find each 
s2at occupied by Jack and Jill. 

It was therefore with some feelings of relief that I 
managed to get a seat one afternoon only occupied by a 
dapper little person in flannels and an imperial—though, 
needless to say, he possessed other features and articles 
of clothing. He was difficult to sum up. The flannels 
were of the kind of which Hope tells a flattering tale ; but 
superimposed on them was a necktie so loud and yet so 
soft that one wondered at the combination of bad taste and 
superior silk.” And the imperial! Who wears imperials 
now, except old fogies? and this was quite a young man. 
Tae stranger solved the riddle by his first words :— 

‘“*Ave you a light, sare?” he asked, taking out of 
h’s pocket a cigarette-case like those you get at the 
Palais Royal for one franc fifty. The roll of the 7 (‘‘ rota- 
cism” the philologists call it, I believe) was sufficient to 
identify my subject ; it accounted for the neckerchief, but 
ho w about the flannels ? 

‘* You care for our sports?” I asked, as I passed over 
the box. 

‘-1? No, but our principale care for them—indeed, he 
care for nothing else! I am supposed to be joining those 
yongstares down there,” and he pointed to some young 
cricketers down below in an adjoining field. ‘‘* But the 
boys know I care not for it, and they get on better without 
me, so I view them from afar, and take my cigarette ; 
that suits all.” 

**[ thought you French—you are French, aren't you?” 
—a bow from my companion—‘‘ had more recently taken 
to sport—/e sport, you know.” 

‘** Yes, in some way, and among some, but it is among 
the growns-up, not at school, that we make the beginning, 
and then it is the individual sport—the bicyclette—not 
your English co-operative game, which we have adopted. 
At school it is some imitation of the military training that 
takes the place of that kind of thing,” and he waved his 
hand down the hill. 

‘But that is in some sort co-operative,” I com- 
mented. 

‘* No, that is not the initiative of the individual which 
I mean. The militarism involves obedience to orders 
from another—always another; never your own judg- 
meat, as amorg you [British. You train selfishness, but 
you train power.” 

‘“You think, then, our English school system is a 
better training ?” 

‘‘In some ways—not in all—by no means. Your 
English boy learns to trust himself, not others ; that is a 
good; several French thinkers{have even written large 
bo dks to show that it leads to your foreign colonies, but 
that is not so sure. If you had to watch a land frontier 
as we have, you also could not pay so much attention to 
your colonies. And in other ways it makes you veritable 
barbarians. The selfishness of your schools is carried 
into your social life—and you have none—especially now 
that your women are trying to make themselves as 
independent and as selfish.” 
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‘‘] suppose no Frenchman or Frenchwoman is at all 
selfish,” I said, as a poor attempt at retort. 

‘* Mais oui—certainly ; but it is the larger selfishness 
of life, not of social intercourse. There we have our ‘ give 
and take,’ as you call it—more, perhaps, ‘ give’ than 
‘take ’—and that we learn in our schools, but you not.” 

‘* We get that in our homes,” I rejoined. 

‘*Do you? Pardon me if I doubt, but I know some- 
thing also of the English home, and there I see not the 
desire to be attentive to the elders and to the sisters that 
we have; and again that works for your expansion, No 
Frenchman would leave his mother gaily for ever, as your 
young English lad goes to seek his fortune away from 
this Europe. Yes, your selfishness is a power, but it is 
not attractive—not even to yourselves. You yawn in one 
another’s faces ; that is your social life.” 

‘* But we are getting more Continental every day, 
See how we dine at the restaurants.” 

“Yes; in silence and quickly, and with no choice of 
your viands. What! you call that dining? Pardon me, 
but—bah!” 

‘* That is why you call us barbarians—because we don’t 
know how to dine ?” 

‘‘Not at all, though that means much. I think you 
are barbarians because you have no education of the 
intellect, only of the muscles. What care you for intellect 
in this country, unless it can produce a patent? What 
knowledge will these lads leave school with? Of history 
—a few anecdotes ; of Latin—a few paradigms ; of geo- 
graphy—a few names of towns ; and of French—of French 
—what shall I say? a pride at not knowing it, a proof 
that you are English. And what little you know does not 
agree with what your neighbour knows: methods, books, 
all is different at each school. You know the story of our 
French Minister of Public Instruction, who said: ‘ At this 
moment I can tell what page of which book every scholar 
in France is studying.’ That may be too rigid, but all 
those scholars learn the same thing, and can thus use 
their knowledge in combination.” 

‘* Then you contend that the French boy leaves school 
better instructed than the English one ?” 

‘‘T cannot compare, monsieur. Your English boy is 
not Jess instructed ; he is not instructed at all. And what 
is worse, he cares not for instruction, as man, as citizen. 
What read you after school? Novels—novels—novels, 
travels—travels—travels.”’ 

‘Why don’t you set up a school on the French system 
here in {England, and prove by results that the French 
method is better?” 

‘‘ Ah, that is easy saying, but not so easy doing. For 
you, perhaps, the French mode were not better, and in 
any case your lads would not stand the application, nor 
their mothers their pale cheeks. You do not want to 
learn: that is the secret! What is your English 
rhyme ?— 

When houses, lands, and money went, 
Then learning was most excellent. 


But till you lose yourihouses, lands, and money, you want 
not learning!” 

I attempted a counter-move into the enemy’s camp. 

‘* But French learning has not brought much advantage 
to France.” 

‘*T do not know that. Politically we may be weak, but 
socially and commercially we are as strong as ever. But I 
say not that the French system is perfect ; there is too 
much of the Jesuit in it for us.” 
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‘“* How Jesuit ?” 

‘‘Oh, don’t you know the system? In reality your 
own traces back to it, for Eton, the mother of all your 
schools, was renovated on the system of complete Latin 
instruction, but you have escaped the mutual spy system 
of the Jesuits—which, mark you! has its advantages as 
well as its losses. A French master at least knows 
what is going on in his school, and that is more 
than your English master can say. But I cannot say 
I like the system myself, and even Pére Didon is trying to 
introduce more of English freedom into it. No; both 
systems have their advantage: the English in training 
independence of character; the French in promoting 
sociality and a respect for learning, which means a respect 
for accuracy and thoroughness and order, which tells 
ultimately in business and public administration. But the 
English happy-go-lucky method leads to a want of thrift, 
while that very thrift in France makes everyone anxious 
to belong to the Administration, and so be secure for his 
old age. Hence the huge mass of public officials, which 
is almost a worse evil than the pensioners of the American 
army, who, I am told, exceed in number the whole of 
the Federal and Confederate ranks.” 

I looked at him with surprise, for as he got into the 
subject the French accent seemed to disappear, and even 
the French manner of speaking. I could not help saying : 

“You have learned to speak English excellently. Can 
you teach the secret to your boys with regard to French ? ” 

“Ah!” with a smile, ‘‘ you have found me out! The 
fact is, my mother was English, and I spent the early 
years of my life in England, but when I had to take to 
school-mastering, I found no principal would believe the fact 
that I was a bachelier-cs-lettres of the University of Paris 
unless I spoke my English with a touch of French accent. It 
is getting almost a second nature to me now, but it is cha- 
racteristic of the whole system ; as long as I seem French, 
that is all the governor cares for. What I am really 
wanted to do is to supervise their sports, and naturally 
this is how I do it! It is an easy thing to be a master in 
an English school, since the chief thing you have to do is 
to let the boys alone. It seems to come all right in the 
long run, but I confess I do not see why boys goto school 
at all. Instead of starting a school on the French method, 
I think rather of establishing one on the logical outcome 
of the English system—a school of sports, with a little 
learning thrown in! But I see my youngsters are putting 
On their coats, so I must be off with them.” 

JoserH JAcoss. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY: SOME 
PORTRAITS 
By AN EXHIBITOR 


By an altogether admirable arrangement, the critic who 
does his Academy in the order of the catalogue is enabled 
to write of the principal official ‘‘ lions” as he is dealing 
With the first few rooms. Then he is free on a later occa- 
sion to hunt out obscure merit with a field-glass. Thus 
the first thing to catch the eye in gallery number one is 
the portrait of Mrs. Charles Hunter, by John Sargent. 
But duty first—Sir Edward Poynter has a life-size por- 
trait (in the third room), mediocre, unobtrusive, and calling 
for no remark whatever. 1 think I prefer it to his classical 
Scenes full of little figures. As for Mr. Sargent, having 
Virtually carried the burden of last year’s Academy on his 
Stalwart shoulders, he must be sick of the smell of incense, 
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so one need not hesitate to say that his exhibits are hardly 
up to his own standard. There is nothing here so good 
on the whole as his ‘‘ Colonel Ilan Hamilton ” at the New. 

I think it was Mr. Sargent himself who said, some 
years ago it is true, that each fresh portrait he painted 
made him an enemy the more. The statement seemed to 
me exaggerated, and even in the case of the delightful 
‘Mr. Wertheimer” I could see nothing myself that the 
sitter need resent. But one cannot help wondering what 
may be the feelings of Mrs. Charles Hunter towards the 
traitorous artist who has made her the pretext for this 
horribly fascinating study of ‘‘ the society smile.” In his 
pitiless canvas he lays bare the whole hidden machinery of 
this phenomenon, the smile that has become a smirk, a 
meaningless grimace, spasmodic and artificial ; he analyses 
its charm with malicious subtlety, shows it for a lifeless 
affair of habitual facial trick no more magical than a 
winking virgin—a horrid picture, satiric, disillusioning— 
to be concealed from the eyes of youth. The portrait of 
Lady Faudel Phillips is less subtle—hardly more flattering, 
and the remaining two are not subjects specially suitable 
for treatment by Mr. Sargent’s method, nor has he varied 
his formula in painting them. Both are very able. One 
of them suffers considerably from proximity to a very fine 
portrait by Mr. Orchardson. 

The Earl of Crawford, as Mr. Orchardson has shown 
him, is a man of that imposing exterior which has for 
principal effect to divert attention from, rather than to 
express, the true character. Whatever his personality 
may be, the dominant feature of the man is his picturesque- 
ness; his moral qualities are masked behind this mag- 
nificent facade, and this fact has prevented Mr. Orchardson 
producing a work quite fit to set beside his wonderful 
portrait of Sir Walter Gilbey. The Earl of Crawford is a 
handsome portrait, stately and decorative in effect. A 
monumental scheme of colour, thoroughly suited to the 
subject, is carried through with unfailing technical in- 
genuity; but, finely as the head is painted, the Earl looks 
down with a certain reserve. There are not the quaint 
surprises, the delightful discoveries of intimate character, 
that made the portrait of Sir Walter Gilbey unique even 
among Mr. Orchardson’s successes. 

Mr. Watts has but one portrait—‘‘ Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four.” It has the serious distinction that is seldom absent 
from his work, and it seems singularly out of place in the 
annual shouting match. Mr. McClure Hamilton, another 
artist who has already shown himself a master of por- 
traiture, has a portrait of Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, which 
is distinguished enough as colour, but dreadfully lacking 
in solid construction. The modelling down the middle of 
the face is far too strong for the vapoury manner in which 
the mass of the head is indicated. In consequence, the 
whole thing looks falling to pieces. It does not relieve as 
a whole, but the face stands out foolishly prominent, with 
no head behind it. Mr. Ralph Peacock’s ‘‘ Miss Lilian 
Croft” is very promising, an amazing advance to anyone 
who remembers the feeble picture that won him his gold 
medal at the Academy school. I confess at that time I 
thought him a student quite destitute of promise ; it is 
pleasant to acknowledge one’s entire mistake. The pic- 
ture shows a feeling for colour, considering the extreme 
literalism of the artist’s rendering of nature, and this 
feeling will no doubt be refined in time by a habit of 
painting from nature, and may, one hopes, be freed ulti- 
mately from a certain bondage to the ‘‘ Academy pitch,” 
which forces the artist to disregard somewhat the relation 
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of part with part, and to exaggerate colour throughout 
lest he should be outshone. 

How far removed from the comparatively “still-life ” 
painting of Mr. Peacock a background of furniture may 
become is finely exemplified in No. 894, ‘‘Mrs. Alfred 
Illingworth,” by Mr. Charles. It cannot be said to be a 
flattering portrait (though the face has fine character), and 
exception may very reasonably be taken to the hands, not 
only because of their quite improbable ugliness, but for 
their total failure to suggest the colour or texture of 
hands so different from that of the skin of any other part 
of the body. It is not in the least a ‘‘ taking” picture to 
the general public, and indeed on varnishing day, when 
I made vain efforts to find out who had painted it, I did 
not find my interest in it and admiration for it at all un- 
animously shared by artists. (I think many of them 
would prefer Mr. Shannon.) It is the more to the credit of 
a rarely-to-be-commended Hanging Committee that they 
should have found a place on the line for a picture purely 
artistic in its appeal. An eighteenth-century screen and a 
buhl cabinet filled with china make the background for a 
sitter, not at first sight, one would think, very suitable for 
such a setting, but, while he has kept the different elements 
of his picture thoroughly penetrated with their own indi- 
viduality, Mr. Charles has established, quite unconsciously, 
some subtle sympathy fusing them into a single impres- 
sion. It comes, I think, of a long habit of truthfulness 
that it would never occur to Mr. Charles to modify the 
character of his sitter to harmonise with her surroundings 
or to alter her surroundings to make a more striking 
background. Any influence one may have on the other is 
real, having its roots in the true character of things and in 
this intimate colour scheme. Each object reveals itself 
as though feeling the presence of the others. The dulled 
gold of the furniture, the clouded white and effaced blue of 
the pottery glimmering in mysterious shadow (a passage 
worthy of Mr. Whistler) appear in their faded elegance 
just as they would appear by the side of the woman who 
sits among them, and her character is expressed justly in 
its relation to them. The whole thing is not a portrait 
with a background of properties, though the objects are 
such as have been so painted scores of times ; there is the 
feeling of a room in which things have a life of their own, 
acting and reacting on each other. This is called 
atmosphere, and to render it even fairly well is not easy. 
Atmosphere is not a matter of blurring the things that are 
furthest away. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“CHANGE ALLEY”—SECOND EDITION 


IT is an uncommon pity that the first night’s audience at 
the Garrick some ten days ago should have had the hard 
hap to see ‘‘Change Alley” in its first edition. You 
must know that this piece was given first in New York. 
The authors—Mr. Louis Parker and Mr. Murray Carson— 
seem to have thought that it needed some revising ; but, 
as ill-luck—or demoniacal possession— would have it, 
they delayed, so one infers, until they had tried the 
original at a London fremitre. ‘‘O frivolous mind of 
man, light ignorance!” The verdict of the critics may or 
may not matter, but the opinion of two thousand playgoers 
assembled to see a new piece has informed all London by 
next morning. I have only seen ‘‘ Change Alley” in its 
second edition—pruned, coherent, and symmetrical ; but 
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I cannot think that, however incoherent it may have been 
in a first appearance, that quality, or want of quality, 
ought ever to have discounted the humorous charm of and 
colour of the story, the neatness of the dialogue, and that 
gleam of unexpected tenderness and poetry which touches 
most of Mr. Parker’s work. ‘‘ Hadn’t the fellow enough 
to make him happy?” asked Lord Melbourne of the 
statesman fallen from office. Here in ‘‘ Change Alley,” 
even before the piece was revised, there must still have 
been enough to give the piece distinction. One must 
have been happy in any case over the sailors turned feudal 
retainers who are the mere embodiment of thac villainous 
crew in ‘‘ Treasure Island ;” over old Hundred-and-one, 
ex-boatswain, who has stepped straight out of Smollett, 
and is as great a creature in his way as Peregrine’s im- 
mortal henchman ; over the pictures of the South Sea 
Bubble, and the Irish priest and the heroine, both beautiful 
and merry, and the general spirit of love and laughter— 
the first not relapsing into ‘‘bleat” nor the second into 
nonsense—which pervades the piece. And this says 
nothing of the acting, which is all good, and, take it for 
all in all, perhaps the best there is to see just now in 
London. 

As I say, however, I was not present at the first 
** Change Alley,” and can but cross the ford as I find it. 
The story, it must be granted, is not essentially dramatic. 
You have no particular conflict of wills. The hero is 
Christopher Heartright, Esq., ‘‘ who grew suddenly rich 
and suddenly poor, and ended with the gain of both 
Fortune and Love,” and the authors but present us with 
‘Episodes ” in his career. Now a good play, as certain 
wiseacres have been saying in print, is not made up of 
episodes. Quite true ; but would that all well-made plays 
had one-fiftieth of the charm of this one! Heartright, 
becoming rich, inhabits Bolton Hall, where he is 
attended by his old sailor and the crew out of Treasure 
Island. We are present at his first dinner party, 
given under such conditions, and like the company— 
country squires, clergymen, and a fop from town— 
amazingly. It is as good as a letter from ‘‘ Humphrey 
Clinker.” Hero meets heroine, the sea-cook spoils the 
dinner, and Pipes, or 1o1, if you like the new name 
better, announces the rector of the parish as ‘‘ Doctor 
Moody and his women.” There are songs and much 
natural conversation at table. The first step is a love- 
match, and, the dinner breaking down, Pipes cooks an 
Irish stew. There is only one shadow. Hero’s lawyer 
has got a power of attorney from him, and invested his 
money in the South Sea Bubble. 

In the next act to Sadler’s Wells, a dream of fairy 
beauty, where all the party assembles. Hero asks and 
wins heroine; wedding-bells seem in the air, when the 
horrid blow falls. It is announced that the South Sea 
Bubble has burst, that the lawyer has realised and is off 
with his client’s all, that hero is ruined. Everyone is 
silent. ‘‘Oh! don’t think,” cries the poor youth, ‘that 
I want to borrow money,” and rushes off. For a moment 
you fear that this is exactly what they do think. As a 
matter of fact, they are all silent from pity and the desire 
to help him—the fop as anxious as the heroine. The 
curtain falls upon their resolutions. 

Act III. shows us Change Alley—another excellent 
picture—with an excellent stage-crowd, including one of 
the best madmen we have seen on any stage. He believes 
in steam-engines before his time, this madman. Enter 
the kind conspirators along with Hundred-and-One. 
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The lawyer has not flown the country, but is in hiding 
in a house above the Alley. Hundred-and-One decoys 
him into the street, collars him, runs him up into the 
room where the hero’s papers are thrown, then out of 
window. The Irish Priest, who ought to be in wait, 
muffs the catch, and it seems for a moment that the rogue 
is caught; but the spoil is lost. But the heroine has 
come upon the scene, and carried off the scrip and turned 
it into notes. When Priest and Boatswain are lamenting 
over their failure the heroine appears with the hero’s 
fortune in hard cash. 

In the last act the sun shines on a delightful game of 
restitution—heroine, whom the hero thinks to have 
deserted him, giving him back both fortune and love. 

This is the story of which my abstract makes buta dull 
and unlovely travesty. It is delightfully told in the play. 
But, of course, its charm is mainly literary, and we know 
the horror with which the playgoer regards literature on 
the boards. What people, no doubt, expected of ‘‘ Change 
Alley” was a real drama of the South Sea Bubble—a 
‘drama of gambling, the hero divided, say, between his 
love of his wife and his passion for the ‘‘ market.” 
Possibly there is no manner of revision by which the 
author could have compensated for the loss of some such 
essentially dramatic theme. But the play remains a really 
charming piece of work. Even as a mere stage play it is 
quite clear and shapely—at least in its later form. Of 
course it is not the common theatrical stuff which people 
want. But if it is really to be taken off at the Garrick, 
we must still believe that it is a charitable criticism of the 
public taste to assume that is due to that bad accident of 
the first performance, not to Messrs. Parker and Carson. 

As for the acting, Miss Neilson was heroine, Mr. Fred 
Terry hero, Mr. Eric Lewis a fop, Mr. John Billington a 
Protestant parson, Mr. J. H. Barnes an Irish priest, a 
broth of a boy with an excellent brogue, Mr. James 
Welch the rogue of a lawyer. An accomplished cast at 
any time, but in ‘‘Change Alley” very distinctly at its 
best. The spectacle of Miss Neilson and Mr. Terry 
together in their scant moments of comedy is enough to 
make you wish to turn to the audience, ring a dinner bell, 
and pass a vote of confidence in such an excellent pair. 

¥. & 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN INDICTMENT OF CROMWELL 
To the Editor of Tu OvTLOOK 


THE proposal to erect a public monument to Oliver Cromwell 
is doubtless regarded with favour by many amongst us ; it is also 
beyond a doubt more than distasteful to an equally large number ; 
itis positively abhorrent. As THE OUTLOOK, judging from the 
article that it published last week, no doubt would support the 
scheme in question, I venture to hope that you will allow me to 
state briefly some of the grounds on which it is opposed. 

From what possible point of view, then, let me ask, are we 
‘invited to honour this man’s memory ?. Can those who realise 
the sacred claims of justice ignore the burden of bloodguiltiness 
Which rests upon his name? Can the upholders of Law and 
Order revere one who scorned submission to any human authority 
other than his own, who recognised no allegiance either to his 
King or to the declared Will of the People, who impartially over- 
turned both monarchy and Parliament, and who by sheer violence 
established his own usurped dominion in their place? Are oppo- 
nents of despotism and the lovers of freedom able to approve of an 
oppressive Czesarism under which England was parcelled out into 
military districts, each of which was put under the unchecked 
Personal tyranny of a major-general ? 
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While many loyal subjects view the present proposal as a gross 
affront to the Throne and an insult to the majesty of Parliament, 
can those whose political ideal is democracy fail to be scandalised 
by the glorification of so determined an enemy of popular rights 
and liberties? Shall churchmen recall with gratitude the one 
period during thirteen centuries during which their worship has 
been proscribed, their ministers harried, their religion cast out, 
their simplest rights of conscience trampled under foot, their 
hallowed and venerable fanes profaned and polluted by brutal 
bigotry? Shall, on the other hand, Protestant Nonconformists be 
asked to applaud the policy of a tyrant who enforced his religious 
views by physical force, who cruelly maltreated the saintly Society 
of Friends, who threw over his Puritan allies when once by their 
aid he had climbed to supreme power, and who by his misgovern- 
ment—what Milton called “that scandalous night of interrup- 
tion ”—gave irresistible impulse to the anti-Puritan reaction that 
accompanied the Restoration? Or shall Roman Catholics be 
expected to join in laudation of the pitiless persecutor who carried 
fire and sword among their Irish co-religionists ? 

If Cromwell’s rule is judged by its results, can it be denied 
that he missed the primary obligation of all who wield supreme 
power in the State, whatever be the source of their authority— 
namely, the duty of governing with a view to the happiness of the 
masses of the people, whose condition under his so-called “ Pro- 
tectorate” was one of great misery. Mr. Gladstone in a private 
conversation with a friend of mine, held within the last three years 
of his life, described Oliver Cromwell as “that great enemy of 
freedom.” 

We are often assured that Cromwell made England respected 
abroad by his spirited foreign policy ; that it was spirited in the 
Jingo sense may be true enough, but its evil fruits, due to its 
author’s lack of political foresight, are patent to every historical 
student. It was the English alliance which started Louis XIV. on 
the mad career of conquest which affected the peace of Europe 
till the end of his long reign. Certainly it was Cromwell who by 
his infamies in Ireland created the Irish Question, from which, as 
a nation, we are still suffering. 

We are asked to accord to Cromwell at any rate the meed of 
praise due to a man who—it is alleged—was a conscientious 
believer in his own mission as an instrument of the Divine Will. 
It can hardly be necessary to point out that the human conscience 
is elastic enough to be readily adaptable to the promptings of self- 
love and the exigencies of self-interest. Surely the true criterion 
of greatness in human character is not strength of conviction, but 
nobleness of aim and sacrifice of self in order to attain it. It is 
difficult to attribute any other leading motive to Cromwell’s career 
but lust of dominion and a desire to establish a dynasty, or to 
acquit him of conscious and deliberate hypocrisy. 

And of all his achievements what remains? Compare Oliver 
Cromwell with Napoleon Buonaparte. Napoleon found chaos and 
evolved order out of it ; he reconstructed society on a basis that 
endures, and is likely to endure. The Code Napoléon remains a 
living monument to the statesmanship of the French despot and 
usurper. Cromwell made wanton havoc of the institutions of his 
country, civil and religious. He constructed nothing, created 
nothing. One priceless legacy he did, indeed, leave to the 
English people—the lesson taught them by their experience of his 
rule, and never since forgotten—the lesson of thankfulness for 
their deliverance from “ sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion.” 

White’s Club : May 4. FITZROY STEWART. 


MRS. R. L. STEVENSON 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


AND SAMOA 


You clearly take a dispassionate interest in Samoa. May I 
crave a little space to comment on a somewhat hysterical letter 
addressed to the Westminster Gazette by Mrs. R. L. Stevenson. 

That lady appears to assume that the naval officers of her own 
country and of this nation have been gratuitously indulging in a 
little sport, by way of a shooting party. May I say that this does 
credit neither to her lead nor her heart? She asks : “ Who is to 
be held accountable for these deeds that disgrace both England 
and America?” Well, by this time, I think, we know. 
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With regard to the election of the new “ king,” let it be remem- 
bered that Mr. Chambers is an experienced lawyer, and a man of 
affairs ; that he heid a careful investigation lasting over many 
days ; and it is to be presumed that he had before him a copy of 
the Regulating Act adopted at Berlin in 1889; in Section 6 of 
Article III. whereof he would read :— 


“In case any question shall hereafter arise in Samoa 
respecting the rightful election or appointment of King or of 
any other chief claiming authority over the islands: . . . such 
question shall not lead to war, but shall be presented for 
decision to the Chief Justice of Samoa, who shall decide it in 
writing, conformably to the provisions of this Act and to the 
laws and customs of Samoa not in conflict therewith : and the 
Signatory Governments will accept and abide by such 
decision.” 


Before proof to the contrary, we must assume that Mr, Cham- 
bers’ action had been taken in conformity with this law. Whether 
the law be wise or not, is not now the question. 

Religion is beside the point. The native mind is incapable of 
apprehending the mysteries of Christianity. Like other weak 
nations—China or Turkey—Samoans strive to turn to their own 
advantage the divisions among those whom, not unnaturally, they 
regard as intruders. 

It brings tears to one’s eyes to see in the photographs 
now to hand the noble Tamasese and the poor boy King, 
dressed up in the form of Tussaud waxworks. What want of 
tact! What ignorance of native custom and feeling ! These people 
are mot West-coast negroes. Look, by comparison, at the dignified 
figure of} Mataafa, in the simple full-dress costume of a native 
gentleman. ONE WHO Knows Samoa, 


RAILWAY TRAVEL: ITALY AND ENGLAND 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I am sorry to have brought about your editorial head such 
a hornets’ nest in the way of correspondence. 

“Briton” is very kind to remind me about the warming 
apparatus. The last time I was in an Italian railway carriage it 
was very much in evidence. The day was rather sultry, and the 
hot air in full blast. Nearly every occupant of the carriage had a 
try at turning it off. Asa last resource a rug-strap was fastened 
round the handle, and it was hauled out of position by three strong 
men. 

What R. C. D. says as to the muddle at King’s Cross is un- 
doubtedly true ; but if he wishes to see a real scene of confusion 
let him go to Waterloo Station on the Saturday before the August 
Bank Holiday. On the other hand, let him remember that about 
three-quarter million people leave London in that fortnight. No 
foreign railway is ever called upon to provide for the number of 
people that ours are, on certain occasions. Here, in England, we 
are told that we must look after our own luggage, and it is our 
fault if it gets lost ; we are not trampled on by incompetent jacks- 
in-office for non-compliance with their tiresome regulations. 

I will add a true railway story. There is a small station on 
the South-Western railway not a hundred miles from Salisbury. 
The staff at this station consisted of a station-master, a porter, and 
a boy who sold and collected the tickets. Two up and two down 
trains stop there daily. Last year, at the beginning of the mance- 
uvres, the Directors sent 57 special trains to this station within 
24 hours, and this went on for three days. The station-master is 
now in a padded cell in Colney Hatch, detraining imaginary troops 
all day long. ; 


**AUSTRALIAN GENTLEMEN” 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In THE OUTLOOK of April 8 Mr. Phil Mowbray, of Sydney, 
N.S.W., adduces an example of the “ remittance man” who is an 
importation, and a not very satisfactory one, either for himself or 
the country. 
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But the quotation he gives from the Casholic Press, Sydney 
merits a most unqualified denial. It runs in part thus :— 


As a matter of fact, Australian gentry do not exist. Our 
local aristocracy is simply shoddy. . . Most of us enter a 
drawing-room with the same indifferent grace; we are no 
better or worse than our fellows, and it is only when we ape 
what we are not, that people discover we are a mean fellow, 
and a shoddy gentleman. 


So says the Catholic Press, evidently represented by someone 
tired of everything, or too good and exalted for everything. The 
grace of his “indifference” to anything good zw the Colony is 
quite obvious. And he writes more as a disappointed “ swagman,” 
a “loafer,” or a “ sundowner,” who would prefer to burn down the 
squatter’s fences, on the very “run” where that squatter’s 
hospitality had just asserted itself by a roof over his head, a sleep- 
ing place, a tea, and a breakfast. 

Where are the Australian gentlemen? What were the men 
who went out to the Colonies, first as pioneers, settlers, 
colonisers—what were they but gentlemen, and gentlemen of 
the dest sort? Where are their sons of the first genera- 
tion? Living respected, and dying respected as gentlemen, as 
statesmen, as pioneers, of the young Colony. Where is the 
second generation, and third generation? They have made their 
mark. And what is Australia now? Is it a decadent country, a 
perishing country? What does Great Britain think of this part of 
her Greater Britain? Are not the same loyal hearts there? Are 
they not ready to serve, to shed their blood for the old Mother- 
country? And these people are not gentlemen! I say that there 
are as loyal, brave, earnest, honourable gentlemen in Australia as 
in any other young country in the English-speaking world, as there 
must be among the Anglo-Saxon races, and I, a native born 
myself, am proud of my dear native land. Have not our cricketers, 
our colonists, our scholars, a particle of gentlemanly blood in them? 
I should think they had. And I affirm that, whether highly born 
or of humble origin, the Australian gentleman is to be found in our 
cities, our towns, our bush, our wilds, on our seas, in our mines, 
and in every part where the “native-born” do congregate, in 
every sense the equal of gentlemen anywhere else on the surface 
of the world. W. S. W. 

Argyll, N.B. 


[The Catholic Press and our correspondent evidently disagree 
as to the meaning of the words “ gentry” and “ gentlemen,” and 
will in all probability continue to do so.—ED.] 


WEDDINGS AND WAKES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May I assure “Jocelynne Joye” that the buying and selling 
of wives is not confined to savage countries? 

Among the lower classes in Ireland the method prevails, and 
it is quite usual to describe a marriageable girl by the extent of 
her fortune. “A hundred-pound girl,” having been accused of 
giving herself the airs of a five-hundred-pound one, incurred the 
wrath of a whole community to such an extent that she was very 
nearly condemned to single blessedness. 

Without a fortune of at least fifty pounds, a cow, a few sheep 
or pigs, the matrimonial chances of a girl are slight. 

“ The Lord,” remarked a farmer’s wife the other day in Kerry, 
announcing the engagement of her fortuneless daughter, “had 
been very good in making a gaf for Bridget, and I must leave her 
sisters to His mercy too.” 

When the bride’s father has paid over the agreed sum to the 
bridegroom, the latter pays off with it all his brothers and sisters 
and all the relations depending on him, and in no case does the 
bride ever benefit by a penny of it. The halo conferred on her 
by matrimony is considered sufficient for all her requirements. 

The marriages arranged in this manner, it must be added, are 
in nearly every case most successful, and in no country is the 
standard of morality so high. 

But if a wedding is a cause for rejoicing in most countries, true 
hilarity in Ireland is only created by a funeral. The Roman 
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Catholic custom of never leaving a corpse alone necessitates a 
family gathering round the death-bed ; for to the superstitious 
Celtic temperament a solitary vigil does not appeal. And when 
two or three Irishmen are gathered together the whisky bottle 
will not be far off. To keep their spirits up games are played 
and songs are sung ; neighbours gradually assemble; and at a 
recent wake in the South as much as sixteen gallons of whisky 
were consumed, When the time came for the corpse to be 
removed to the cemetery not one of the relations could stand 
unassisted. With great difficulty the least incapable were assisted 
on to the carts following the procession. But, overcome by the 
exertion, one by one they dropped, and were left on the road, like 
the Khalifa’s wives after Omdurman. It was “a great wake 
intoirely,” and is considered locally to be the greatest social 
entertainment of the century. . ¢C 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES IN IRELAND 


[ the Editor of THR OUTLOOK 


I have had an opportunity lately of hearing how Mr. Balfour's 
project for Catholic Universities is regarded in Ireland. It is 
thought to be due to Jesuit influence, and likely to play into their 
hands, As a matter of fact, Roman Catholics go in large numbers 
to Trinity College, Dublin, and prefer to go there ; but the priests 
do not like it, and (like a certain party in England) they wish to 
use education for their own ends. They have found it a powerful 
weapon in the past, as the history of Jesuit missions will show. 
The Roman Catholic layman says with regard to the new project, 
‘For God’s sake, do all ye can to stop it.”. The Irish bishops are 
believed to be divided on the question ; however that be, it is clear 
that not education will be served by this move, but denomination- 
alism. Now, surely everything which embitters sectarian feeling 
is bad, and everything that tends to unite Christians of all sorts 
is good, and I for one am bound to uplift my voice against Mr. 
Balfour's plan. M.A. 

Rugby: May 3. 

[The position of our correspondent gives weight to his opinion, 
and anything which helps to break down the old exclusiveness 
must be welcome. But the matter must rest primarily with Irish- 
men themselves rather than with their critics. “M.A.” speaks 
very confidently of Irish opinion ; it would be interesting to know 
exactly how his informal plebiscite was obtained.—ED ] 


THE CELANDINE 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLoox 


I hope it is not ill-nature and pure carpfulness that make me 
write to complain, in one small particular, of Clarissa. The thing 
sa little thing, but it has rankled to be said ever since I read her 
last article entitled “ April Weather,” and, as the housemaid says, 
when she is going to tell something disagreeable about the other 
housemaid, “I thought I ought to speak, mum.” 

It's just this: celandines are mot “ May-blobs,” and no old 
country person has ever, save witlessly, called them so. How can 
Clarissa, who has presumably fine powers of observation, have 
allowed some greedy rustic, hungry for a reputation in the London 
Press, to put her off with so inept a phrase? “Blob,” indeed ! 
when I tell you, who are an editor, and, therefore, never saw a 
celandine, that it opens, during a properly constructed spring, 
in March and April, not in May, a flat frill of a face never to be 
designated by that roundest of round words, “blob.” Yet, says 
Clarissa, whom one might almost suspect of editorial ignorance of 
the celandine, “ There is something satisfying and ‘round’ in the 
Sound of it that suggests the flower itself.” Here, sir, I am 
threshed to a madness of irritation ; for, as I say, a celandine, 
though ithas a hard-looking little greeny-yellow bud, too small 
for writing-people to notice, is the flattest of flat things. When, 
9n its third day or so, the sun hits it hotly in the eye, it strains 

ck every petal, with the conscientiousness of a good child doing 
Swedish drill. Has Mr. Phil Robinson’s crusade against the 
natural history of literature been forgotten? How delightfully he 
exposed the false observation in some gems of poesy—for the 
8reat poets were notoriously inaccurate ; brought flowers out in 
the Wrong months, tacked the wrong habits on to rats and mice and 
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such small deer, mislaid birds in the wrong nests, upholstered trees 

freely with the wrong foliage, and in the woodland spread cocoa- 

nut matting, so to say, where there is Aubusson and Wilton pile. 

Shakespeare is the only one who does not so offend, and, of © 
course, there is a good reason for that. You know the story? 

When the gods asked him to choose his principal weakness, he 

replied, “ The same as yours,” and was promptly dowered with 

infallibility. 

Literary botany—in these fragrant articles that bring the 
breath of the country into the Athenzeum Club (in spite of the 
rule about strangers) and even so far east as Fleet Street—is very 
shaky. And henceforward, I would have her to know, my eye is 
on Clarissa. When I say botany I don’t mean the stamen and 
pistil business, which I despise as, soundly as here and there a one, 
but the nomenclature, the traditions, and the fine old facts. 

MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


P.S.—Have I said what May-blobs really are? Why, in the 
West-country the wild globe ranunculus, which lives and dies a 
blob or a globe, within the month of May. In the South of Eng- 
land, where ignorance is not bliss only because it is common and 
bliss isn’t, the term is applied to the marshmallow or king-cup— 
also a Maytime flower, and very globular, or, if Clarissa prefer it, 
blobular. 


Zo the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


I am honoured by the notice of your correspondent. When 
the great concern themselves with the humble the fact remains, 
though that concern take the form of a handshake or a poke in the 
eye. But with deference I would say something to defend myself 
against the charge of this (with no reflection on you, sir,) “ editorial 
ignorance of the celandine” of which I am accused. 

No one can say this has been “a properly constructed 
spring,” yet the habit of the celandine is not such as to be dis- 
turbed by the weather, refusing to be relegated by soever 
high an authority to “ March and April, not May.” It is cheer- 
fully blowing and growing around us, and will do so till the end af 
the month. This ordinary observation and Miss Anne Pratt 
both tell us. 

As to globular or blobular (an excellent word, I still must 
think). ‘“ Mayblobs,” applied as I have seen it to the celandine 
or common pilewort, is a convincingly suggestive name. But this 
is a matter of opinion, and signifies little, though it is not mine 
alone. 

“ The vernal pilewort’s ¢/ode unfold 
Its star-like disc of burnished gold.” 


The round, sappy stem, the rounder leaf, the disc-face, and the 
bud—* the hard-looking little greeny bud,” is it really “too small 
a thing for writing-people to notice” that to it belongs the roundest 
shape of all? 

But I have done, and still feel honoured by the regard of the 
Eye that is upon me. Let me end by saying that I also would do 
much to uphold the “nomenclature, traditions, and fine old facts” 
of botany. But I do not despise so soundly the “pistil and 
stamen business,” and this tells me that although the celandine 
may not in the West-country be Mayblobs, yet there, as every- 
where else, it is the Ranunculus Ficaria, and, like the wild 
globe-flower, its natural order the Ranunculacee. Perhaps this 
explains the local name of Mayblobs having been applied, and 
not by me alone, to the celandine. CLARISSA, 





We have received copies of the ‘* Hovis” Cycle Road Map and Guide. 
The maps are clear and well planned, are of a size suited for carrying 
in the pocket, and are altogether most useful for cyclists. England and 
Wales are divided into eight sections, each of which is separate, and accom- 
panied by a guide to hotels, Xc., free inflating stations and places for cycle 
storage and repairs. The map, it seems, may be obtained from the Hovis 
Bread Flour Company, Macclesfield, at a cost of 6d. per section. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 


A large number of Bedrooms from 6S, per day, including light 
and attendance. 





A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


A TUDOR CLASSIC * 


Praise of the Tudor Translations were somewhat out of 
date. It would, indeed, have been strange if such a com- 

bination as Mr. Henley as editor, Mr. Nutt 
‘Tudor Translations as publisher, and Messrs. Constable as 

printers had not resulted in something 
truly worthy of the name of book. If at times introducers 
have rather tended to magnify their office as well as the 
book they have introduced, that is a fault tending to the side 
of virtue. Nothing is more repellent than an introduction 
full of damnatory clauses in the shape of minimising 
praise. It is, indeed, a point of literary ethics whether 
you can take a fee for an introduction, and then studiously 
dissemble your love for the book introduced. Of course 
the giantess is never quite so large or fat as she is painted 
on the screen outside the show, but the experienced reader 
makes the due discount of inches, and whom else need we 
consider ? 

With the Tudor Translations, the amount of discount 
required need never be large. It would be somewhat diffi- 
cult to praise them overmuch. Next to the dramas and 
the songs, the translations form the chief glory of the 
Elizabethan age. Here the prose writers found both 
models and subjects for experiment. All that was best in 
Latin antiquity, and much that was good in the more 
recent literature of Italy, Spain, and France, was rendered 
accessible to English curiosity in the fifty years after 1570. 
Here the dramatists—not excluding Shakespeare—sought 
for their inspiration and their plots. The translators’ 
choice of subjects was, in almost every case, good, and 
their method was the only sound one. What is that ? 
Well, simply that the translation shall not itself read as a 
translation, but as a piece of original composition. There 
are two ways of doing this: either you cross the water 
yourself, so to speak, and acclimatise yourself and your 
English in the tongue and country of your translatee, or, 
better still, you bring him across here, and make him 
write as you would write, if you were he or he were you. 
The one is the method of Morris, the other the mode of 
FitzGerald. The Elizabethans invariably pursued the 
fatter and more excellent way. At times they carried on 
the game a little too far, and applied the burnt cork over 
too extensive a surface of skin, after the manner of the 
enthusiastic Othello of legend. Thus Angel Day, in the 
midst of his translation of Amyot’s ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloé,” 
interpolates a long pastoral poem in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth. This is an over-abundance of zeal; but the 
principle of making a foreigner entirely at home is the 
right one, and the Tudor translators adopted it to its 
fullest extent. 


In so doing, they were training themselves, as well as 
their authors, to write English. With whatever careless 
freedom they chose to treat their text, 
they were somewhat bound by it, and 
the period of the Latin original, or the 
‘*conceits” of their Italian or Spanish sources, became 
mainly by this means acclimatised on English soil. 
The earlier English prose before the Tudor period, so 
far as it can be said to exist, was influenced only by the 
style of the French romances, especially in their later 
forms, where the aim seems to be to take as long a breath 


Their English 


*“* Suetonius’ History of Twelve Czesars."". Translated by Philemon Holland. 
Tudor Translations. Nutt. 21s, 
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as possible. In the Tudor Translations there are distinet 
traces of this convoluted style, which not even the preci. 
sion of the Latin period or the formalities of Gongorism 
could altogether prune. On the other hand, by the side 
of this traditional florid and flamboyant style, there was 
growing up, in the pamphlet literature (mainly theological, 
though later on it dealt with literature and the drama), a 
crisp, colloquial style, which is in truth the parent of the 
English of Defoe, Swift, and (partly) of Lamb. One 
translator, and one alone, Sir Thomas North, mixed these 
two styles, so that in his Plutarch, and still more in his 
Bidpai, you get your long rollers and your snip-snap 
colloquialisms side by side. But the other great trans. 
lator of the age kept tolerably close to the traditional 
prose, with all its involutions and complexity of construe. 
tion. By this somewhat unfortunate choice, Philemon 
Holland can only be called great quantitatively. 


It is a characteristic piece of his work which Mr, 
Whibley has introduced into the Tudor Translations. Itis 
the only one which, in point of bulk, could 
well have been included, for his Livy, 
his Pliny, and his Plutarch’s Morals stretch 
out interminably. Both the subject-matter and the method 
of Suetonius must always have their attractions, The 
tragedy of the Czsars forms one of the big melodramas of 
history. The colossal world-importance of Julius and of 
Augustus makes every item that one can collect about 
them appetising to the curiosity, while the mad pranks of 
most of the others gratify the interest in the bizarre; and 
Suetonius knew how to satisfy both tendencies by his way 
of dealing with his subject. Society journalism applied to 
the Czsars, it may fairly be called, and by his means we 
are enabled to tell the cut of Otho’s toga, the state of 
Augustus’ teeth, the appetite of Vitellius, and the beast- 
liness of Tiberius. In much of this he was merely following 
the example of Plutarch, who preferred to substitute 
anecdotage for history. One might call Suetonius the 
Imperial Boswell but that he appears to have been ac- 
quainted with but few of the emperors, and only gathered 
gossip from their contemporaries, or from the chroniques 
scandaleuses of their time. All this is of interest, though 
the interest is somewhat pathological; but the formality 
with which it is set down, and the monotony that is pro- 
duced by repetition, rob his portraiture of much of its effect. 


Suetonius 


Altogether, therefore, there was no need of any very 
great literary skill to deck out Suetonius’ stale scandals, 
and Holland's mostly conventional prose 
is fully adequate for his purpose. One 
wonders rather at the profusion of 
epithets which Mr. Whibley has expended upon worthy 
Philemon’s English : ‘‘ magnificent periods,” ‘ splendour 
of his manner,” “effectiveness of his phrase ”—what more 
could one say of Sir Thomas Browne? However, the 
fault is one on the right side, and even an ordinary piece 
of Elizabethan prose has such attractions for many of us 
that Mr. Whibley’s epithets have a general application, 
though they may have a misleading effect as to the 
position of Holland in particular. His introduction gives 
the necessary information about both author and trans 
lator in a vivid and picturesque way, and the whole book 
is especially timely, now that Imperialism is in the alf, 
both in politics and letters. This position of the book 1s 
expressed by Mr. Henley’s admirable dedication to Mr. 
Rhodes. 


Philemon Holland 
and his English 
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REVIEWS 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE VAGABOND 


“The Ipané.” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. London : Fisher 

Unwin. 25. 

TuE spirit of vagabondage possesses the nation. Call it what you 
will, Reise/ust, or go-fever, we are most of us subject to the malady : 

driven to wander by the same uncontrollable impulse—naturalists, 
sportsmen, loafers, pioneers, cosmopolitans, climbers, explorers, 
bohemians, empire-builders, traders, poets, writers of books and 
painters of pictures, goaded from land to land, as helpless as poor 
lo to fight against the gadfly of unrest. Many of us are furnished 
with no plausible excuse—I speak as a vagabond—we have no 
mission or message, have added nothing to science, made no 
collections or maps, neither have we converted the heathen, nor 
even tried or pretended to do any of these things : but in travelling 
we have simply obeyed an instinct, or been victimised by a disease, 
which has impelled us to abandon the comforts and luxuries of 
civilisation, ‘all that ever went with evening dress,” and to em- 
bark in a succession of unnecessary and unimaginable hardships, 

The sufferings which the vagabond has undergone when a 
victim to these strange attacks are amongst his most pleasant 
memories ; for it is a symptom of the disorder that after each 
pilgrimage imagination subdues the memory of agonised en- 
durance, smooths over the ruggedness of the journey, and paints 
in the brightest colours a canvas of unrelieved monotony and 
gloom. Ly an equally beneficent order of Providence the initial 
stages of the malady are alleviated, and one is spared the horrors 
ofanticipation. So it becomes part of the vagabond’s philosophy 
todwell in the past rather than to build on the future, and by 
voyaging he learns to regard the present, as grammarians do the 
future-perfect, not as a prominence from which we are to gaze into 
the unknown beyond so much as a period to which it will please 
us to look back when we have crossed the hills that lie before our 
path. The attitude is Oriental. This way one forms a picture 
gallery in the mind, which is the only inheritance of the traveller. 
His miseries are buried in a palimpsest of superadded emotions. 
The shadows fade soonest in the canvas of his past. 

Possessed as we are by the spirit of vagabondage, we cannot 
any longer be deaf to the voice of the vagabond. His period has 
arrived. His title has fallen out of contempt. We clasp his hand 
asabrother. His picture galleries are crowded by an appreciative 
public, and his sentiments and impressions, “ however imperfect, 
fragmentary, and modest,” are to be collected and published, 
through the medium of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ Over-Seas Library,” 
to the four corners of the globe, whence they were originally 
gamered—with what toil and tribulation the vagabond alone 
knows. 

In “ The Ipané,” which Mr. Cunninghame Graham contributes 
as the first volume of the series, we have the heaped impressions 
of a vagabond philosopher, disjointed as a traveller’s may be, who 
has sailed the seven seas in tramps and cargo-boats with pious, 
blaspheming Scotch skippers, Glasgow engineers, Krooboys and 
Lascars of every imaginable hue and creed; slept on the saddle 
under the Southern stars, and galloped across the Pampas in the 
hot sun of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham is an artist who is trammelled by no preconceived 
theories of art, a humanitarian who is at once a lover and con- 
temner of humanity, Socialist eccentric, grim humourist who has 
Caught and arrested some of the contrasts and inconsistencies 
Of life best emphasised below “the roaring forties,” where “ matri- 
mony does not bind much” and creeds are carelessly waved aside 
for “the sixfold international code of law so neatly codified by 
Colonel Colt.” 

é “The Ipané,” “Un Pelado,” “Un Angelito,” “S.S. Adlas,” 
Bristol Fashion,” “Tanger La Blanca,” “ Snaekoll’s Saga,” “ At 
Orfaieh,” breathe the very spirit and essence of Bohemianism, 

are aglow with colour of East and West, the rolling pampas, that 

infinity of grass and sky ; “the icy wastes of Rangarvallar,” the 
€stern Sahara, and the white Arab Town, “but thirteen miles 

m Europe as the crow flies, millions of miles away in feeling 

and in life.” These sketches are the work of a vigorous im- 
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pressionist, full 'of sympathy for the free life over-seas, touched 
with a large scorn for the spoilt children of civilisation, and those 
weaker vessels, their thralls—“the group of grey clad men who 
pass their lives in turning out sized cotton by the piece.” None 
of these was honest Tom Bilson, who liked things “ship-shape 
and Bristol Fashion,” and “tried to square his conscience with 
his life, except when personal interest, hate, love, or any other’ 
human passion, intervened.” ’ 

The Over-seas Library aims at getting the atmosphere and 
outlook of the English-speaking people over-seas. “It is the 
artist alone,” says the editor of the series in a foreword, “ great or 
small, who, by revealing and interpreting the life around him, 
makes it living to the rest of the world. And the artist is 
generally absent.” Mr. Cunninghame Graham is an artist with a 
rare faculty of presenting an atmosphere and portraying a 
character by a few bold touches ; then, with a clinching epigram, 
leaving his subject—be he some clear-gritted Scotchman, Gaucho,, 
Arab, Krooboy, or roving Scandinavian—distinctly outlined in the” 
picturesque environment of his native heath, desert, pampas,_ 
Icelandic waste, or mangrove swamp, an engaging figure and 
worthy of the artist’s portraiture. As a satirist and misanthrope’ 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham does not engage our sympathies, save 
where he touches on the “Recessional” spirit. His bitterness 
pictures the misery of man, the pastime of the gods, who are 
“great but inconsiderate.” The book contains some purely 
satirical sketches which have nothing to do with over-seas; but 
that is the author’s own affair, as he advises us in the preface. It 
is not as the castigator of an effete civilisation, but as the Apostle 
of Vagabondage, that Mr. Cunninghame Graham will be 
welcomed by thousands At Home and Over-seas. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


“Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne (1812-1813).” Authorised 
Translation from the French Original. Edited by Paul 
Cottin and Maurice Hénault. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


THESE notes from the carefully kept diary of a veritable soldier 
of fortune form a valuable acquisition to our knowledge of the 
military history of the First Empire. Although many volumes 
have already been written thereon, scarce a single one treats of 
the subject from the point of view of Adrien Jean Baptiste Francois 
Bourgogne—not, that is, from the point of view of the highly- 
placed staff officer, but from that of the man who fought, and 
marched in the ranks, and bore the heat and burden of the day. 

Though Bourgogne commenced his military career as a private: 
soldier, over and over again these chapters bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the extraordinary manner of man he was. Through his, 
father’s interest he was (when a boy of twenty) admitted into the 
ranks of the Corps des Vélites. This seems to have corresponded 
to our own Household Brigade, and to have been most distinctly a. 
corps d’élite, for we learn that for even the humblest member 
thereof a fixed income was a necessary qualification. 

In 1812, after completing about seven years’ service, Bourgogne, 
who had now attained to the rank of sergeant, accompanied 
Buonaparte on his famous expedition into Russia. He had 
already smelt powder on several occasions, for between the 
years 1806 and 1811 he had fought in Poland, Austria, Spain, and 
Portugal. Consequently, despite his comparative youth, the 
Sergeant was quite a veteran of the battlefield. Moscow was the 
goal towards which the Emperor was bent ; but, before it could 
be reached, several pitched battles (as well as numerous minor 
engagements) took place. The casualty list resulting from these 
was enormous, for in one single day’s fighting, near Ghjal, 67,000 
men (Russian and French combined) were left upon the field.. 
Another enemy to be contended against was Hunger, and here 
the chronicler describes how his comrades and himself killed and 
ate one of the baggage animals to appease their cravings. The. 
most rigorous discipline in other respects, however, was main- 
tained, and a curious sidelight is thrown upon the ceremony 
observed by the French army even in the most trying of times by 
Bourgogne’s casual remark that, on the entry of the troops into 
Moscow, a general order was issued to the effect that full uniform 
was to be worn. So, with all their available gold lace upon their 
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waistcoats (and little but horseflesh beneath them) the survivors of 


that weary march presently passed triumphantly through the gates 


of the city. 

Then comes the telling (in a score of stirring pages) of the 
burning of the town by incendiaries, and of the exertions of the 
invaders to check the ravages of the fire. Equally fine, too, in 
their dramatic conciseness and soldierly brevity, are the chapters 
devoted to the recounting of the Army’s subsequent return to 
France. We have heard of the “romance of war,” but in the 
pages that now follow the only pictures of war are terribly stern 
ones, and pregnant with blood and suffering, though, happily, 
quick with personal heroism and the true military spirit. The 
description of the grim episodes of the Bérézina crossing, for 
instance (as set forth in Chapter VIII.), is like a nightmare in its 
tragic intensity ; but it is relieved of much of its natural horror by 
the numerous instances of devotion to comrades and self-abnega- 
tion that occurred at the time. Rough sons of the soil as many of 
Napoleon’s troops were, humanity yet burned in their breasts, and 
it is here told that, save in the mad stampede across the narrow 
bridge, few of the many women who accompanied the army fell 
victims to the hardships of the campaign. And Bourgogne loved 
his Emperor with a devotion almost akin to fanaticism, and all 
that he himself underwent was cheerfully endured for the sake of 
his great chief. In his bitterest moments his objurgations were only 
vented upon things Russian—such as the climate and the country. 

In the evening of his days this veteran “of nine campaigns 
and three wounds” put down the sword, and devoted his leisure to 
the transcribing of his reminiscences, till, on April 15, 1867, at the 
age of eighty-two, his life’s work was done. If ever man earned 
the epitaph “ Soldier and Hero,” it was he. 


A POPULAR LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE 


« The Life of William Ewart Gladstone.” Edited by Sir Wemyss 
Reid. London: Cassell. 75. 6d. 


THIs is a much better book than the average early biography 
usually is. If less than an authorised memoir, it is more thana 
compilation, for the editor has drawn upon quite independent 
sources ; and it is not a mere commonplace eulogy, although the 
get-up of the work would suggest as much. 

Sir Wemyss Reid has contrived to give freshness and originality 
to a record which, in its main features, is familiar to every intelli- 
gent person, and of which we have heard recently quite as much as 
we can bear without weariness. The truth is that the time has not 
yet come for a final, or even for a reasonably correct, estimate of 
Mr. Gladstone. The undue haste to raise monuments to his 
memory while yet his final place is only in preparation is a pathetic 
testimony to the consciousness of the fleeting nature of even the 
greatest of reputations that have been made mainly by the 
spoken word or by constructive statesmanship. This book, in its 
dealing with the later phases of a great man’s career, betrays that 
crudity which is inseparable from any attempt to portray a life’s 
work while so much of it is still in the crucible. But by the ar- 
rangement of separate branches of character and activity into 
separate chapters, treated in a considerable number of cases by 
different writers, a double purpose, and a good purpose, has been 
served. A more firmly lined portrait is presented, and a clearer 
impression left on the mind of the average reader than is possible 
by the more ordinary form of direct narration. Moreover, it lifts 
the book above the level of a catalogue, and invests it with the 
dignity of analysis. 

Mr. Gladstone had many sides. He was a politician and 
statesman, a scholar and theologian, an orator and a critic, a 
great financier, a student of all life and literature, a man who 
had been in both the party camps and four times Prime 
Minister. Discussed under these and similar headings, his life 
comes out in all its strength and diversity. The Editors own 
contributions are limited to an introductory essay, which is partly 
narrative and partly a free-and-easy talk, in the writer's somewhat 
colourless, but not ungraceful, style, round and about the subject 
of the book ; and a concluding chapter describing the last days. 
Mr. F. W. Hirst deals with the purely political aspects, Mr. Lucy 
with the oratorical side, and Canon MacColl writes of Mr. 
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Gladstone as theologian. One cannot even glance through such a 
book as this without feeling what a determining effect the last ten 
years of Mr. Gladstone’s leadership must have on the estimate of 
his character which will live in this generation, and wonderin 

whether what seems to us rather broken and ragged will appear 
to posterity as the worthy crowning of a noble life, or merely a 
strenuous effort at completeness waged with difficulty under a 
declining star. We cannot close this notice without saying that, 
with the exception of the reproduction of the portrait by Millais, 
the illustrations are old-fashioned and poor, and that the paper is 
indifferent for such a work. 


A NORTHERN REALIST 


“ Professor Hieronimus.” By Amalie Skram. Translated by 
Alice Stronach and G. B. Jacobi. London: John Lane, 65, 


“ PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS” is a singularly powerful book, and 
makes singularly unpleasant reading. It is a tremendous indict. 
ment against the whole system of private asylums, the more telling 
as it is founded on the actual experiences of the writer. There are 
no horrible scenes, no denunciations, no preachments, yet it gives 
a marvellous presentment of asylum life, and the terrible effect of 
a mistaken diagnosis on the mind of an absolutely sane but highly 
strung patient, actually suffering from insomnia and nerves. She 
shows, with an irresistible clearness, how the most sane or simple 
action can be ascribed to mental disorder if doctor and nurses 
start with the premiss that the patient is insane. In Denmark, 
where the book created an enormous sensation, as it was a roman. 
a-clef, the identity of the Professor was but thinly disguised. This 
character is exceedingly ably drawn. This cold specialist, whose 
amour propre is so sensitive that he would sooner keep a sane 
patient confined than admit, even to himself, that his diagnosis 
could be wrong, becomes so actual that we conceive an intense 
dislike for him. The book gives no idea of Fru Skram’s art, or 
why she is rightly classed with Zola as the greatest naturalist in 
Europe. English readers must reserve their judgment until some 
of her earlier, really great books are translated. Of these “Sjur 
Gabriel,” “Two Friends,” and the daringly realistic “ Lucie” are 
the best. 


THE DEVOUT LIFE 


“ A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life.” By William Law, 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by J. H. Overton, D.D. 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ Maxims of Piety and of Christianity.” By Thomas Wilson, D.D, 
sometime Bishop of Sodor and Man. Edited, with Preface 
and Notes, by Frederic Relton, A.K.C. London: Macmillan. 
55. 6d. net. 


THE two handsome volumes before us are the first issues of a 
series entitled “The English Theological Library,” to which the 
Bishop of London contributes a scholarly and thoughtful general 
introduction. The object of the series is to reproduce in con- 
venient and modern form some of the standard works of English 
theology, and to illustrate incidentally the history of the great 
crises of the English Church. It is with special pleasure that we 
observe a distinguished a/wmnus of King’s College, London—Mr. 
Relton—occupying the position of general editor. It is a tribute 
to his College no less than to himself that he should have been 
selected for such a task. 

William Law was one of the most remarkable men produced 
by the Reformed Church of England, and the “ Serious Call” is 
one of the most remarkable books which have proceeded from It. 
Law passed through three main phases of thought. His evan 
gelical period is represented by the work before us ; his High 
Church phase by the famous “ Three Letters” to the Bishop of 
Bangor, Hoadly ; while in his later life he was greatly influenced 
in the direction of mysticism by the study of Jacob Behmen, 
without, however, discarding his fervent evangelical piety or his 
firm attachment to Church principles. He was a Nonjuror, being 
a staunch Jacobite, and was in consequence excluded from his 
Fellowship at Emmanuel, Cambridge, and from any official post 
in the Church of which he remained a priest. He devoted him- 
self, in his seclusion at King’s Cliffe, to practical Christianity and 
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to literature. In the former it may be objected that his heart was 
too much for his head; but in the latter he proved himself one 
of the foremost writers and most formidable controversialists of 
his day. If we except his unfortunate and unworthy attack 
upon the Stage—which was conclusively answered by a 
man in every way Law’s inferior, John Dennis—there is scarcely 
one of his voluminous writings which does not take high, perhaps 
the highest, rank. Of them all, however, the “Serious Call” is 
deservedly the best known. It is, as Dr. Overton says, simply a 
plea for greater consistency between Christian faith and Christian 
practice. Its influence was as wide as it was powerful. The book 
gave a marked impetus to the Evangelical revival, although, as 
the editor rightly observes, it is not in the technical sense an 
“evangelical” production. Such men as Dr. Johnson, the first 
Lord Lyttelton, and Gibbon, accorded it the highest praise. John 
Wesley, his brother Charles, and Whitefield, were powerfully 
affected by it. The present generation would do well to study it and 
to make acquaintance with its author, epigrammatically described 
by Gibbon as “a nonjuror, a saint, and a wit.” Sanctity and 
humour are not usually looked for in company ; but the reader will 
find ample evidence of both in the pages of the ‘“ Serious Call.” 

Bishop Wilson was one of the most saintly and able men who 
ever held an English see, if the bishopric of the Isle of Man may 
rightly be so termed. It was he who three times declined to be 
translated to a richer diocese, saying that he would not leave his 
wife because she was poor. The Bishops of that period were not 
all of this type; and some of them on one occasion received a 
caustic rebuke from Majesty, who remarked, as Wilson approached 
to pay his respects, “‘ Here, my lords, is a bishop who does not 
come for translation.” 
~ The “Maxims” received the high praise of probably the 
keenest critic of his day, Matthew Arnold, from whose comment 
in “Culture and Anarchy” Mr. Relton quotes in his excellent 
preface. It appears that the “ Maxims” were, in fact, the good 
Bishop’s commonplace book, compiled for his own use and not 
intended for the public. He incorporated much of its material in 
his better-known “Sacra Privata,” and Mr. Relton says that much 
of it is also found in his edition of the Bible. But the book well 
deserves study in its present form, if only for its singular com- 
bination of fervent piety and sound sense. 

It only remains to add that both Dr. Overton and Mr. Relton 
have done their work admirably ; the preface and the notes are 
exactly what they should be. 


ANTI-SATURNIANISM 


“The Fowler.” By Beatrice Harraden. London and Edinburgh . 
Blackwood. 6s. 


THIS is a curious piece of writing, undeniably interesting both for 
what it is in itself and for what it reveals in the author. The book 
is to be regarded as a study in an aggressive, cold-blooded, self- 
absorbed nature as represented by the Fowler. He is the in 
tellectual offspring of Indifference, a man incapable of looking old 
or young, a born depreciator, cunning under seeming candour, 
the extreme opposite of tactful, but adroit in transferring the 
dium of his gaucherie, highly sophisticated but skilful in assuming 
pathos. A very alluring subject this for a psychological novel, 
and cleverly treated beyond doubt. Still we are disappointed. The 
man, whose creation must have involved uncommon intellectual 
nimbleness, is presented in a way which clearly shows the author to 
be engaged in flattering the bovine optimism of the day by holding 
up to its contempt Saturnian genius and force. Her characters 
speak of the Fowler as a “centipede,” and Miss Harraden actually 
repeats on her own account the ill-bred simile. She is clearly 
out of sympathy with an individuality that disdains the generous 
emotions which overflow in her other characters. Very ladylike 
are these—whether men or women! There is a perfectly charming 
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historian to whom the heroine reads when he is sick, receiving in 
return his literary confidences. There is a “dear old father”— 
this phrase is the gushing writers own—who plays the organ and 
violoncello ravishingly, and is altogether a model of what a new 
woman’s papa ought to be, except on one occasion (which he had 
just cause to regret) when he remarks that he is “damned” if he 
will stand it. It was after some performance of his that “ Mrs. 
Shaw told Nora that, if she had been wearing an apron, she would 
certainly have put it right over her face, in spite of her best cap.” 
We like nurse Isabel, with her gown fastened behind by twenty-four 
buttons and her eight pairs of shoes. “She was a genius at annex- 
ing other people’s sentiments and opinions—annexing them so 
thoroughly, too, that they seemed to be part of herself, and not the 
property of some one else.” Perhaps that is why she seems to 
echo the author of “* Lady Windermere’s Fan.” As thus :— 

“*Mrs, Ellerton said that he had just discovered another 
‘ailment,’ answered Nora. 

“*Ah! I am glad to hear that,’ replied Nurse Isabel gravely. 
‘It will keep him in excellent health and spirits for quite six 
weeks,’” 

She was, it seems, grossly slandered by the Fowler; but we 
read of her one day that— 

“There was a note, too, from a former man patient with whom 
she had not had a dull time, and who now sent her a rare stamp 
for her stamp album, annexed from his wife’s collection.” 

The main motzf of the book is the mental supremacy which 
the Fowler exerts over the heroine’s mind. This influence of a 
strong Saturnian nature over a sunny one is indisputable, and is 
in itself one of the most attractive subjects that a novelist can 
handle. Colthurst, in “ The Wages of Sin,” is ¢he type in modern 
fiction, as it seems to us, of the enchanting Saturnian. Alas! Miss 
Harraden has simply studied the Saturnian to abuse him. She 
vulgarises his strength of character by putting it on the level of 
hypnotism. She smiles while the big, bright historian shakes the 
poor, puny Saturnian like a rat. She airs triumphantly the pre- 
judiced dislike of an egregious landlady for him. Finally, she 
takes his Saturnianism into a region where, deprived of all 
justification by analysis, it becomes wholly ridiculous. He has 
apparently no sexual instinct—nothing but the curiosity of an 
egoist in the symptoms of obsession by him manifesting them- 
selves in his female victim. He keeps a journal of the case, and 
foolishly leaves it by mistake with the victim herself. She 
renounces him, and he feigns that he has committed suicide. It 
is then very amusing—though not quite in the way that Miss 
Harraden intends—to watch the discomfort felt by timid, vulgar 
people at an eclipse which they think reflects on their virtue. 
They hate the man, but are too paltry to accept his death with 
resignation, though one of them indulges in a silly piece of 
doggerel to express his pleasure that the hated one had not the 
courage for tragedy, had not the genius of his word. No; for us 
“The Fowler” is decidedly mangué. Yet is it a notable novel. 
If it were only polyhedral it would be great. But it is one-sided. 
The Fowler is not the typical Saturnian. By the way, this review 
is not written by Theodore Bevan. Miss Harraden will know 
what we mean. 


AND OTHERS 


“ The Garden of Swords.” 
Cassell. 6s. 


WE are strongly of opinion that this is the best story Mr. Pember- 
ton has ever written. There is no sign of the ready-writer in it 
from cover to cover. Although it deals with a field so well covered 
as the last Franco-Prussian war, it is thoroughly fresh in incident, 
and is unfolded with a sureness and vivacity that reveal what is 
almost the pleasantest trait a gratified reader can note—the 
author’s interest in his own tale. Specially vivid is the picture of 
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the two women passing through the bivouacs of the victorious 
Germans on the evening of the battle of Woerth. We read the 
book through without a pause, and laid it down with a feeling of 
thorough gratification. 


“The Black Douglas.” 
Elder. 6s. 


We record our conviction once more that Mr. Crockett is merely 
making books without artistic justification. Tawdry effect, hollow 
rhetoric, false pathos, and mechanical humour, are all here as of 
late, and to them is added something of the supernatural. “La 
Belle Dame sans Merci” in proseis a sad business. Would a rest 
not benefit Mr. Crockett? Even story-writing is none the worse 
of a little thought. 


“ The Old Dominion.” 
6s. 


“Being an account of certain prisoners of hope: a tale of 
Colonial Virginia :” to quote the remainder of the title, and a fine 
tale it is. If in these fantastic days the name Mary is still 
restricted to women, we offer our high congratulations to the lady 
who wrote this story. There is true life in it, fine movement, and 
that subtle essence of romance which is so conspicuously absent 
from many so-called romances. The beginning of the book does 
the rest of it an injustice ; there is too much petty and pretty 
description of inessential things. But once the narrative is fairly 
launched it sweeps on with irresistible attraction through many 
moving incidents. In the various desperate fights and crises which 
arise, the solution comes in that nick-of-time way that recalls 
the stage; but we pardon that for the excitement and interest 
aroused and prolonged for our further pleasure. We think the 
ending a blot however. Patricia should not have survived the 
doom of Landless. Has the author allowed herself to be persuaded 
out of her artistic conviction by friends or sentiment? For there 
are hints towards the end of the story of overhanging death. Yet 
with all these reservations we consider the book an achievement 
in a difficult field, and any reader who likes Stevenson will like 
“The Old Dominion.” 


“Black Rock: a Tale of the Selkirks.” 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


We hardly need Professor G. A. Smith’s assurance that Ralph 
Connor has seen with his own eyes the life he here describes— 
“the life of our brothers” who go forth as the advance guard of 
civilisation in the far North-West. The fact is attested on every 
page of this narrative of a sturdy warfare against the evil wrought 
by the inevitable temptations of camp life. These miners and 
lumbermen of the Selkirks, who swing their picks in the breasts of 
the mines, or chop and saw among the solitary silences of the 
great forest, are no mere lay figures postured to point a moral. 
They are living human beings drawn with a sympathetic touch 
and with a skill and faithfulness which go far to prove the writer’s 
mastery of his craft. ‘True, of ingenuity in construction there is 
little in “Black Rock.” We are spared the mysteries of plot 
and counter-plot. But the story is simply and graphically told, 
and has merits which place it distinctly above the ordinary level 
of its class. It is fresh and vigorous from first to last—a better bit of 
description than the account of the team race we have not lately 
come across. Its characterisation is clear; and though we must 
protest that in the case of Mrs. Mavor idealism dominates, old 
Nelson, Abe, Baptiste, “ the little Frenchman,” and Slavin, the saloon- 
keeper, to name only a few of the “ Black Rock” community, are 
deftly and distinctly sketched. If, indeed, this be the author's first 
book, Ralph Connor has started well. Moreover, apart from its 
literary value, we welcome “ Black Rock” as a healthy counter- 
active to the false notion—still cherished, unhappily, in some circles 
—that the best prescription for the reform of the young English 
ne’er-do-weel is to pack him off to a mining camp where the 
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drinking saloon is the chief symbol of civilisation and the only 


accessible distraction from long, lonely, and monotonous labour, 
The delusion dies hard. 


“A Fair Fraud.” 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
Long. 6s. 


London: John 


In “A Fair Fraud” Mrs. Lovett Cameron hardly comes up to, 
the standard of her earlier productions. The slight plot is deftly 
worked out ; but the characters are sketchy, that of the heroine, 
Marion Blake, being especially unconvincing. In the first chapter 
we are introduced to a shy, retiring schoolgirl, and in less than a 
week we find her developed with an amazing rapidity into a clever 
and astute woman of the world. At the same time she transfers 
her affections to a worthier object, having discovered that her 
former hero—a vapid and conceited officer—claims her affection 
asa brother only. The Fair Fraud herself, with her impossibly 
depraved and heartless mother, is far too immaculate, considering 
her upbringing and surroundings, to be at all natural. However, 
she will, no doubt, find many admirers. 


MORE ALE 


“The Flowing Bowl.” By Edmund Spencer. 


London : Grant 
Richards. 5s. 


Mr. EDMUND SPENCER, better known to fame as “ Nathaniel 
Gubbins,” has followed up his “ Cakes and Ale” with a book on 
drinks. He treats the matter in a most thorough and exhaustive 
manner, ard “The Flowing Bowl” should become a standard 
work on the subject. The average cookery-book is not of en- 
trancing interest, but Mr. Spencer intersperses his many recipes of 
drinks with some history and many entertaining anecdotes. He 
may not always be historically accurate, but he calls upon Seneca, 
Virgil, Pliny (the Whitaker of the age), Herodotus, Precopius of 
Gaza (whoever he may have been), and Pepys (the gourmet) to 
prove that in past ages such eminent people as patriarchs, bishops, 
kings, and even popes have been susceptible to the insidious wiles 
of the flowing bowl, as even to-day the ranks of the topers are 
recruited from others besides bookmakers and the Omarians. 

Small wonder that the alliance between “Bung” and the 
Bible, which we hear so much about at election times, is strong 
and powertul, if customs like the one cited have prevailed : “ About 
a century ago [writes our historian], in certain districts in England, 
the churchwardens at Whitsuntide made collections of malt from 
the parishioners, and this was brewed into strong ale and sold in 
the churches, the money so obtained being used for repairing the 
sacred edifices.” 

Mr. Spencer’s book contains a host of good anecdotes, but the 
recipes he gives are even better. Drinks suited to every conceiv- 
able occasion are described, from a banquet to a communion 
service, or a tent at Ascot to the breaking-up festivities at a girls’ 
school. The reviewer recently experimented at a ball with one 
of the “cups” given in the book. The result was most satis- 
factory, and will certainly lead to an increase in the sale of “ The 
Flowing Bowl.” 


A SURVEY OF INDUSTRIES 
* Fields, Factories, and Workshops.” 
Hutchinson. 12s. 


By P. Kropotkin. London¢ 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN here republishes a number of articles which 
he has contributed to different periodicals. They are extremely 
well written, surprisingly so when we remember that the writer is 
using what to him is a foreign tongue. He contrives to make 
interesting, even to a critical reader given to be suspicious of all 
purely theoretical dealing with practical life, subjects that do not 
easily lend themselves to bright literary treatment. Nothing could 
be more forbidding than the aspect of Prince Kropotkin’s chapters 
before a little examination has revealed how suggestively he can 
use the most minute information, and how broad he can make his 
conclusions. We have the fullest distrust of much that he says, 
and an .unhesitating belief that no man can be correctly master of 
so many facts and their meanings as are here grouped together 
and gathered from every country in the world, and apparently from 
every industry on the face of the earth. 
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The writers main contention is that division of labour has 
been carried as far as is good either for the individual or the State, 
that the tendency in all nations is to manufacture everything they 
require for themselves, and that those countries which now live by 
the specialisation of industry and a large export trade can only 
save their position by what he calls the “integration” of labour ; 
in other words, the cultivation of general rather than of special 
faculties ina community where brainwork and handwork would 
alternate, and one man be able to do many things. There can be 
no doubt that we have lost much by specialisation and division of 
functions, and that it would be a better world if the life of both 
thinker and worker could be made more varied. In so far as these 
articles are a contribution to this end they are welcome and they 
will be useful. We are all groaning ethically under the evils 
which have sprung from the system of limited liability, 
even though we have benefited commercially, It has led 
to the destruction of small industres and the aggrega- 
tion into great syndicates of the mcais o° production, to 
the detriment of the mori! relaton :et»:en employers and 
employed, and, to some extent, the n.oral sense, in respect to their 
work in the on: case and t eir responsibilities 11 the other. These 
articles afford a vast amoun: of information as to petty trades in 
other countries, not forzetting so large a1 ‘ndustry as agriculture. 
The writer, as we have said, sees the social salvation of England 
and of the world, in each nation supplying its own necessities, in 
each man combining within himself the functions now exercised 
separately by capitalist and worker, and in the development of a 
population which shall be at once economical producers and large 
buyers and users of the fruits of industry, but the bearing upon 
this theme of much that he advances in the later chapters of the 
book is not always clear. The realisation of his chief ideal would 
be a fitting corrective to some at least of our present ills. 

The larger argument, that nations will come to supply their own 
wants and require little help from each other, is supported 
naturally by the development of industry in other countries as the 
natural result of the spread of civilisation. But even here the 
writer has to admit that the volume of our foreign trade gets 
steadily larger, leaving him only the rather thin contention that 
values have fallen. As, however, production has been cheapened 
by invention and discovery, he fails to establish his case that the 
British manufacturer is being forced back upon his own home 
markets alone. As the income-tax returns increase year ‘by year, 
as wages steadily rise and hours decrease, it cannot be maintained 
that the net earnings of our people get less, even though prices may 
fall. In two different parts of this book Prince Kropotkin refers 
to what he calls the decay of the chemical trade on the Tyne, and 
seems to argue that the reason for this is that the countries that 
used to be our customers are beginning to manufacture for them- 
selves. Here we have an illustration of the fallibility which must 
always attend any effort to deal with industrial questions purely 
from the outside, and the attempt to do so is one of the vices of 
ourday. There are fewer chemical factories on the Tyne to-day 
for the simple and sufficient reason that the discovery ot the brine 
process has taken the trade to another part of the country. The 
theory that countries must become in the course of time their own 
consumers and producers is merely conjecture, and there is to put 
against it the fact that the variations between nations are such 
that one will always be better fitted to supply certain kinds of 
goods than the others. Nothing can obliterate differences of 
climate, of mineral resources, of innate capacity and special genius 
in peoples. Indeed, if we were to meet one prediction by another, 
it would be just as reasonable to say that, as civilisation spreads, 
the trade and commerce between nations will increase and not 
diminish. Thus we are at direct issue with the writer of this book, 
which is, however, characterised by enormous industry and is a 
Storehouse of interesting and useful facts. 
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A MINOR LAY 


THREE poets came to London town, 
(Sing O for a crust and a stoup of ale !) 
All proper men and all unknown, 
(Sing O for patient merit !) 


And one was a lovers’ verse-maker, 

(Sing Ring-a-ding-ding and Ring-a-ding-dee !) 
And honey-sweet his verses were, 

(Sing O for the pretty ladies !) 


And one dream’d old-world dreams, God wot, 
(Sing O for the quaint pre-Raphaelite touch !) 
And many a flashing ballad he wrote, 
(Sing O for fit and finish !) 


And the third one was a man of might, 

(Sing O for the flush’d, fair, scholarly page !) 
And words of gold he did indite, 

(Sing O for the quotable passage !) 


Now, these three go like fashion-plates, 
(Sing O for the pink, beneficent cheque !) 
And they lack neither wine nor delicates, 
(Sing O for English Poesy !) 
T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON admires Keats, but doubts, it seems, 
that he can be placed amongst the first twelve of England’s (or is 
it Britain’s ?) great poets ; and, though he considers Charles Lamb 
a very Ariel of critics, he is not in the front rank of writers, 
because he was not one of the great teachers and inspirers. Keats 
suffers presumably from the same fault in Mr. Harrison’s eyes. 
Mr. Harrison’s Edmonton address was interesting in various 
ways ; but he clings apparently to the unhappy theory that poem 
and essay are to be judged primarily by their direct ethical signi- 
ficance. Probably had Cromwell given his usual orders in rhyme, 
and run out an historic Parliamentary phrase into a short, stern 
lyric-cry, Mr. Harrison, loving his ethics so much, would deem 
him a better poet than Keats or Coleridge. 


Mr. William Archer is at last among the criticised. A New 
York weekly has been reading the letters he is sending to the Pa/Z 
Mall Gazette, and does not seem to like them. “He takes the 
most optimistic, joyous, and roseate view of New York and its 
institutions and manners that has ever been promulgated by a 
Britisher, or, for that matter, by a New Yorker,” complains this 
weekly. ‘He finds tongues in trains, books in the crowded cars, 
sermons in skyscrapers, and good in everything. The glare of 
Broadway at night strikes Mr. Archer as magical and gem-like, 
the privilege of hanging to a strap is to him a luxury, and curve- 
rounding on a cable car fills him with uproarious good humour.” 
This is really very unkind of Mr. Archer. An attitude of pro- 
found depression is obviously expected. 


The literary preferences and otherwise of William Morris, as 
revealed in Mr. Mackail’s biography, were in part what we should 
expect, but in part a little surprising also. It will interest Mr. 
Buchanan (who has lately advanced the same theory) to know 
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that Morris half-jestingly declared “Huck Finn” to be the 
greatest thing, either in art or literature, that America has pro- 
duced. His description of Chaucer as “the great corrupter of the 
English language” was paradox. “Very clever, I must say,” 
applied to Ibsen, was of course no compliment, or but half a com- 
pliment, to the true Ibsenian understanding. Morris did not 
admire Mr. Meredith or Stevenson, but Maeterlinck and Pierre 
Loti he praised highly. A friend and admirer of Mr. Yeats, he 
was not greatly attracted by Irish mythology; but at the time 
when he wove the good things of several mythologies into his 
poetry, the best things in that of Ireland were unknown to him, or 
to England generally. 


The Zafes¢t is nothing if not original. Three editors in one 
week is distinctly the very latest thing in journalism. It seems to 
be doing better after this vicissitude. But the Sunday evening 
issue is cancelled. Won’t someone bring out an Insomnia News- 
paper to be delivered at 2 A.M. to wakeful mortals? 


That bright newcomer, Zhe Butterfly, improves with age. 
The literary matter of the current number is decidedly good, 
better than ever before, and Messrs. Raven Hill, Sime, Manuel, 
Pennell, and Edgar Wilson have so worked that there is not even 
a mediocre drawing in the number. All lovers of good black- 
and-white work should see Mr. Wilson’s marvellously intricate 
“ Silenus” ; the joke Mr. Raven Hill has appended to his first 
drawing is worth transferring. Says a parishioner of his passing 
minister :—“ They say that before he took tae the meenistry he 
was ane o’ they scoolptor folk, but he saw the error o’ his ways, 
an’ noo—he just chisels the de’il.”. Mr. Sime’s Bloomsbury land- 
lady giving a piece of her mind to the evil gentlemen that beard 
her on her transference to a warmer place is very rich; in his 
drawing, “ A Legend,” he shows himself a capable follower of the 
Pre-Raphaelite tradition. 


Another artist who has studied the black-and-white work of 
the ’sixties to good purpose is Mr. Henry Ospovat, whose 
illustrations to an edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, just issued 
by Mr. John Lane, call for a deal of admiration. There is, beyond 
the decorative power and frequent richness of the handling, a 
genuine feeling for humour and character in some of the pieces. 
Mr. Watts has evidently inspired one or two designs, notably the 
second and best plate, where “ Time leads Summer on.” Even to 
the faulty drawing of Summer’s neck the manner is Mr. Watts’. 


The main purpose of the visit which Dr. Bloch paid to London 
recently had reference to the bringing out of an English translation 
of his famous book, “ The War of the Future.” Now, the volume 
is announced by Mr. Grant Richards, and wisely it is to be a 
condensation of the original. Dr. Bloch, sitting in his room at 
the Hotel Cecil, was flanked on every side by the big volumes of 
the original edition. He might have been carrying on war behind 
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fortifications, instead of arguing that war, the accursed, will be its 
own slayer. There will be considerable interest here in what 
Dr. Bloch has to say, especially as the Peace Conference js 
approaching. He is a very interesting man himself, and we are 
pretty sure to hear of him again. In personal appearance he js 
short and stout, with clear grey eyes and a decisive forehead, 
Dr. Bloch is a banker in Warsaw, and, they say, a millionaire, 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, Theology, and Topography 


**SainT IGNATIUS of Loyola,” by Henrz Joly, translated by Afildred 
Partridge, is a further volume of ‘* The Saints” series that George Zyrréll, 
S.J., is editing for Messrs. Duckworth. (Pp. 262. 35.) 

‘*¢The Prince of Army Chaplains,’ Pseudo St. Peter ; or, a Regicide’s 
Career,” is by Colone/ Colomb, whose monograph on a hero of the Crom. 
wellian wars ‘‘is meant for the edification and entertainment of those 
persons who are so constituted as to be unable to fall in love with regicides, 
however saintly.” (Burns & Oates. Pp. 206. 6s.) 

** Public School Sermons,” by H. A/ontagu Butler, D.D. These 
were delivered to the youth of various Colleges by invitation of the twelve 
headmasters to whom the collection is dedicated. (Isbister. Pp. 271. 55.) 

‘*A Primer of Free Church History,” by 4. Johnson Evans, M.A., 
has been written mainly with a view to interesting young people who are 
connected with the Evangelical Free Churches in the history of theis 
spiritual forefathers. (Allenson. Ip. 139. 2s. 60.) 

** Toledo: the Story of an Old Spanish Capital,” is another of those 
delicate cicerones through ‘* Medieval Towns” with which Messrs. Dent 
are replacing the wearisome handbook of yesterday. Hannah Lynch is 
the author, and He/en M. James supplies many finely drawn illustrations, 
(Dent. Pp. 306. 35. 6d. net.) 

‘*Durham: the Cathedral and See,” by 7. Z. By gate, A.R.C.A., is 
a further volume of those excellent histories of our cathedrals that Messrs 
Bell are issuing. (Pp. 117. 15. 6d.). 


Philosophy, Economics, Science 


‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra: a Book for All and None,” by Frederick 
Nietzsche, translated by Alexander Tille, is the second volume of the 
works of the German philosopher, whose individualistic writings have 
latterly aroused so much attention. (Unwin. Pp. 488. 8s. 6d.) 

‘‘The Temperance Problem and Social Reform,” by Joseph Rowntree 
and Arthur Sherwell, contains an exhaustive survey of the subject dealt 
with. The authors have not confined their attention to this country only, 
but have also gone to Scandinavia and the United States for information. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 626. 6s.) 

** Local Government,” by Wi/liam Blake Odgers, is described as an 
attempt to sketch our existing system, and to state in popular language the 
net result of the combination of recent legislation with the former law. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 284. 3,9. 6d.) 

‘‘The Human Machine: an Inquiry into the Diversity of Human 
Faculty in its Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, Education, and 
Politics,” by J. /. Nisbet, is a volume treating of psychology in a very 
entertaining fashion. (Richards. Pp. 297. 6s.) 

We have also received a second and revised edition of ‘Milk: Its 
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Nature and Compusition,” by C. AZ. Aikman, M.A., D.Sc; a useful 
handbook ‘*on the chemistry and bacteriology of milk, butter, and cheese.’ 
(Black. Pp. 180. 35. 6d.) 

‘Views on Some of the Phenomena of Nature, as Seen from the 
Workshop, the Factory, and the Field,” by James Walker. The second 
part of this work, which has just been published, seems mainly devoted to 
considerations of moton, light, and colour, (Sonnenschein. Pp. 183. 
25. 6d.) 


Verse, Belles Lettres, &c. 


“ Poems,” by IV. B. Yeats. From the preface: ‘‘This book and 
‘The Wind among the Reeds’ contain all of his published poetry which 
he cares to preserve.” That magic play, ‘ The Countess Cathleen,” opens 
the book ; the beauty and wisdom of the poems that follow are rare. 
(Unwin. Pp. 298. 75. 6d.) 

‘“‘ Anna Ruina” is a tragedy in blank verse by A/ichael Field, who has 
forgotten to print his name upon the title-page. Anna is a Russian 
princess, Queen of France, widow of Henry I., and the action transpires 
at or near Senlis. (Nutt. Pp. 201. 35. 6d.) 

‘‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” a new edition, mainly noticeable on account 
of Henry Ospovat’s graceful illustrations that recall the rich work of the 
‘sixties. (Lane. 35. 6d.) 

The ‘*Shakespeare,” Jonson,” and ‘* Milton” anthologies are 
edited by Professor Edward Arber, and contain the cream of English 
verse written between the years 1592 and 1674. (Henry Frowde. Pp. 
300. 25. 6d. per vol.) 

‘Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable,” by Zvnest Crosby, is dedicated to 
Tolstoy thus :— 

** Hail, Tolstoy, bold, archaic shape, 
Rude pattern of the man to be, 
From ’neath whose rugged traits escape 
Hints of a manhood fair and free.” 

A book of verse ’neath whose rugged traits escape hints, &c., &c. (The 
Brotherhood Publishing Co. Pp. 188. 5s.) 


Fiction 


“Strong Hearts,” by George W. Cadie, the American writer whose 
tales of Southern life have won such deserved esteem, is a book of three 
stories, each illustrating ‘* the indivisible twinship of Poetry and Religion.” 
Free from cant or priggishness, they are good art. The writing is simple 
and distinguished. The book is perfectly printed and made. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Pp. 255. 55.) 

“Adrian Rome,” by Zrnest Dowson and Arthur Moore, tells of a 
protagonist who ‘‘ is brilliant, a scholar, and ambitious,” and illustrates 
what Ibsen calls ‘‘the law of change.” A girl is the sufferer. The book 
isa serious one. (Methuen. Pp. 364. 6s.) 

“The Farm in the Hills” is by Florence Warden, and opens with the 
disappearance of a young curate in the Welsh hills. Afterwards come 
“the farm ” and eerie happenings. (Sands. Pp. 200. 35. 6d.) 

“The Kingdom of Mammon” is by Ifo/et Trweedale, who says that 

her book ‘* will shock the hypocrite and please the sincere.” Its length 
should increase their emotions. At the outset we meet Sir George 
Temple, fresh from the simple life of Holloway. He says: ‘Will you 
tefuse to acknowledge one who has known you since childhood, and 
who has experienced the misery of languishing in ‘ durance vile’? (Long. 
Pp. 474. 6s.) 
_ “An Exiled Scot,” by H. 4. Bryden, is further described as consist- 
tng of ** passages in the life of Ranald Cameron, of Fannich ; his escape 
with Prince Charles in the year 1746; his flight to Amsterdam; and 
thereafter his surprising adventures in the settlements of the Dutch 
East India Company at the Cape of Good Hope.” (Chatto. Pp. 
343. 6s.) 

“The Vibart Affair,” by George Manville Fenn, begins with the 
adjourning of an Old Bailey case: ‘There were points in it which put 
me greatly in mind of one of those old Thuggee cases which I had to 
unravel at Woomballah.” (Pearson, Pp. 321. 6s.) 

[Continued on page 462. 
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RHEUMATISM CURED, 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 
USUALLY ONE APPLICATION. 
HAD OF YOUR CHEMIST, OR 


HE DR. GRIFFIN | SURE RHEUMATIC CURE CO., LIMITED, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHISWICK 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 


This Edition of the Works of Shakespeare will be issued in single plays, 
each containing six full-page illustrations by Mr. BYAM SHAW, as well as 
head and tail pieces. The text is printed by permission from the Cambridge 
Edition, and Mr. JOHN DENNIs will supply a short introduction and glossary 
to each play. The volumes will be printed at the Chiswick Press, and will be 
handsomely bound in linen, with gilt: decoration. The price will be 1s. 6d. 
net per volume, and a few copies, to be sold only in sets, will be printed on 
Japanese vellum, price 5s. net. 


HAMLET. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
OTHELLO. 

Further Volumes will appear at Monthly intervals. 


READY MAY 15. 
READY MAY 15. 
READY $UNE 1s. 
READY FULY 15. 


Illustrated Prospectus of this Series post free on application 


CHEAP EDITION IN PAPER WRAPPERS, ts. NET. 


SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


In Five Books. Sixth Impression. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8vo. Is, 6d. each. 


DURHAM. By J. E. Bycate, A.R.C.A. With 


44 Illustrations, 


YORK. By A. Crvurron-Brocx, M.A. With 


41 Illustrations. 





NOW READY. 


INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Transcribed by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., with Lord 
Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with additions, by HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.A.S. Vols. I.-VIII., Diary; Vol. IX., Index ; 
Vol. X., Pepysiana. Demy 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press, with 
Portraits and other Illustrations, tos. 6d. each volume. 


PEPYSIANAS or, Additional Notes 


on Particulars of Pepys’ Life and on some Passages in the Diary. 
By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


With seven Plates, representing Portrait of Samuel Pepys, from the 
Painting at the Admiralty (now first reproduced)—The Pepysian Library, 
exterior and interior—The Six Volumes of the Diary—The First Page of 
the Diary—An Apposition Ticket of St. Paul’s School—Pepys’ Book- 
plate, and other Illustrations, including four more of Pepys’ Bookplates, 
and a folding Map of London in the time of Pepys. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 
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“ Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp ; a Tale of Transvaal Officialdom, being 
incidents in the life of a Transvaal official, as told by his son-in-law, 
Saul Erasmus, \ate Public Prosecutor of Prinsloosdorp, Market Master of 
Kaalkop, Small-pox Tax Collector of Schoonsprint, &c., &c.” We should 
think it is &c., &c. Described further as ‘‘ absolutely the first attempt on the 
part of a qualified writer to depict the Transvaaler as he is under the 
new dispensation.” (Dunbar Brothers. Pp. 152. 3s. 6d.) 

“Out from the Night” is by Alice Mazd Meadows, author of the 
«¢ Romance of a Madhouse,” and is ostensibly written by ‘* Stewart Don, 
journalist, leader-writer on the Come/,” into whyse life ‘* startling and 
strange things at one tine came—horrors and sorrows at the thought of 
which I shudder even now.” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 314. 35. 6d.) 

‘‘ Children, Racehorses, and Ghosts” is by Edward H. Cooper, who 
wrote ‘“*Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” and contains a selection of short 
stories that have appeared in good-class journals. (Duckworth. Pp. 
260. 35. 6d.) 

“¢The Romance of Elisavet,” by Vrs. W. MM. Ramsay, has for motto 
‘* Love is a familiar ; Love is a devil ; there is no evil angel but Love,” 
and is ‘‘ Dedicated to all True Lovers.” Apart from this, it introduces us 
to a Greek maiden, brigands, and Smyrna. (Hodder. Pp. 265. 55.) 

“¢ Fortune’s Tangled Skein,” by Jeannette H. Walworth, is an American 
story, with a detective and a mystery among its ingredients. (Frederick 
Warne & Co. Pp. 286. 35. 6a.) 


Miscellaneous 

‘Fly Fishing,” by Six Edward Grey, is the first volume of the 
** Haddon Hall Library,” which is not at all intended as a scries of 
technical books. The editor also hopes that his contributors will succeed 
in describing their different pursuits with the true sympathy of those who 
love the open air. (Dent. Pp. 273. 7:5. 6d.) 

‘Old English Plate, Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and Domestic: Its 
Makers and Marks,” by Wilfred Joseph Cripps, C.B., F.S.A. A new 
edition (the sixth) of this valuable work, revised and enlarged, with a 
frontispiece giving the oldest specimens of English silver work in the 
Royal co'lections at Windsor. (Murray. Pp. 477. 215.) 

**Engine-Room Practice: a Handbook for the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine,” by Johz G. Liversidge, Chief Engineer, X.N., treats 
of ‘‘the management of the main and auxiliary engines on board ship.” 
(Chas. Griffin & Co. Pp. 292. 6s.) 

**Notes on Colour,” by IV. Clifton, shows ‘* how the laws that 
regulate monochrome can in most cases be applied to colour when paint- 
ing,” and additionally gives a multitude of ‘‘ tips” that are worthy of the 
art student’s attention. (Richards. Pp. 61. 2s.) 

** Concerning the Royal Academy and the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion of 1900 and Other Reveries,” is by Henry Naegely, evidently a 
grumbler bern. His book is readable, but was written before Lord 
Salisbury’s Academy speech. The author takes art seriously. (Stock. 
Pp. 73. Is.) 

‘* Elements of Prose,” by W. A. Brockington, M.A., contains a sound 
and practical analysis of the mechanism of prose illustrated from the best 
authors. (Blackie. Pp. 151. 2s. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Macmillan issue a new and revised edition (10s.) of John 
Edward Courtenay Bodley’s ** Frznce,” the work that last year received so 
warm a welcome on both sides of the Channel; A/r. IV. E. Norris's 
** My Friend Jim” has been added to the same firm’s sixpenny reissues of 
good fiction. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein have just published in six- 
shilling form G. Cardel/a’s winning novel, ‘‘ A King’s Daughter,” that 
as a stately three-decker had some years ago a very successful run. 


BOOKS TO COME 


From Mr. C. de Hasbrouck, of Boston, Massachusetts, comes news of 
**a literary history of the Bermuda Islands.” It is to be called **Two 
Summer Island Papers,” and the author is Mr. J. C. L. Clark. The first 
half of the book treats the scene of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” the Waller 
Myth, the occasion of Marvell’s ‘‘Song of the Emigrants in Bermuda,” 
and the famous Tucker family of Bermuda and Virginia. The second half 
tells the story of Tom Moore’s residence in Bermuda in 1804, and gives 
full consideration to the poems written during his sojourn there. 

Mr. Albert B. Lloyd, of the Church Missionary Society, will tell of 
his adventures ‘‘ Among the Pygmies and Cannibals of Africa,” in an 
illustrated volume to be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will also publish on May 8 a translation of Captain 
Alfred Bertrand’s narrative of travels in ‘‘ The Kingdom of the Banotsi,” 
Upper Zambezia. 


One more Imperial series, ‘‘The Imperial Interest Library,” in 
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preparation by Messrs. Sands & Co., will deal in an authoritative ang 
entertaining fashion with the colonies, dependencies, and spheres of 
influence in Greater Britain. In the first volume, to be published shortly, 
Mr. Harold Gorst will deal with China. The subsequent volumes will 
include ‘‘ India,” by Mr. W. S. Lilly, and ‘South Africa,” by Mr, 
H. A. Bryden. 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, son of the late Lord Randolph, has 
just completed a novel, which will be published under the title ‘ Savrola : 
a Military and Political Romance.” 

Messrs. Duckworth will shortly publish a volume of short stories by 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker, whose successes in short story work in Tue 
OvuTLOOK and elsewhere have been many and notable. 

Mrs. Lala Fisher, who has published a book of Australian poems here, 
has edited for Mr. Fisher Unwin a volume of specially contributed repre- 
sentative Australian stories under the heading ‘* By Creek and Gully,” 
Amongst contributing authors are II. B. Marriott Watson, E. W, 
Hornung, Mrs. Campbell Praed, and Louis Becke. 

“In Quaint East Anglia,” a companion volume to Mr. Clement 
Scott’s little book ‘Sisters by the Sea,” is in preparation by Messrs. 
Greening. Mr. T. West Carnie is the author, and Mr. W. S. Rogers 
the illustrator. Mr. Ernest Martin, of the Lyceum ‘* Robespierre” com. 
pany, will shortly publish through Messrs, Greening ‘Shadows; or 
Glimpses of Society,” a volume of essays on social evils. 

‘*Sacred Songs of the World,” translated from 120 languages, and 
edited by the late Rev. Henry C. Leonard, M.A., is announced by Mr, 
Elliot Stock. This collection is the fruit of many years’ study of com- 
parative theology and of the poetry of civilised and uncivilised races, and 
the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miiller has accepted the dedication. 

The proprietors of Ma/w7e are about to issue a special reprint of the 
third edition of that well-known work, ‘‘ Sowerby’s English Botany,” to 
be offered on the instalment system. As in the former editions all the 
illustrations will be coloured by hand. 

Mr. Whistler’s book, ‘‘ The Baronet and the Butterfly: A Valentine 
with a Verdict,” will be published in Paris before the end of this month 
by Monsieur L.-Henry May (Rue Saint-Benoit, 9 et 11, Paris). There 
will be two editions : the popular one, price 6 francs net, and the ¢ditior 
de luxe, printed on Van Gelder paper, limited to 250 copies and signed by 
Mr. Whistler, price 25 francs. The volume will in appearance be uniform 
with Mr. Whistler’s previous book, ‘*The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Company are issuing immediately a 
work that has already become the text-book for teachers of physical train- 
ing both in this country and America, though no English edition has 
hitherto been published. This is ‘* The Handbook of Medical Gymnastics,” 
by Dr. Anders Wide, who is Director of the Gymnastic Orthopedic 
Institute at Stockholm. There are nearly one hundred illustrations. 

The new volume of Mr Elliot Stock’s ‘* County History Series” will 
be the ‘* History of Oxfordshire,” by Mr. J. Meade Falkner, who has 
made long-continued researches in the county. In consequence of the 
great interest in this volume it will be considerably larger than those of 
the rest of the series. 


? 





INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS.—The eighteenth annual 
general meeting of ‘‘the Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales” was held on Wednesday in the hall of the Institute, Moorgate Place, 
E.C., the President (Mr. J. G. Griffiths) in the chair. In moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, the President referred to the continued 
progress of the Institute in its numbers. While the standard of the 
examinations had not been lowered, the intelligence and ability of the 
successful candidates had been of high quality during the last year. The 
marks given had warranted the issue of prizes after both the examinations, 
and eighteen certificates of merit were also awarded. The financial 
position of the Institute also showed a steady improvement. The President 
then directed attention to the Bills affecting the accountantcy profession 
which were under consideration during the past Session of Parliament. 
The report on the Bill to amend the Companies Act was being drafted by 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords, and he trusted the result 
would be a Bill dealing with those patent abuses in relation to the 
promotion and management of companies which had for so long been 
recognised by accountants, the legal profession, and Chambers of Com- 
merce, and the removal of which was so essential to the proper conduct 
of limited liability companies. At the same time he hoped that the drastic 
proposals made in the draft Bill, which would tend to transfer the direction 
and audit of the large majority of companies from the hands of respectable, 
responsible, and prudent men, and place those duties under the control of 
men having neither money nor reputation to lose, would be rigorously 
excluded. The Vice-President (Mr. Ernest Cooper) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 
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OoMR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. Under the Ancient 


Régime. By J. J. Jusseranp. Fully Illustrated, Cloth ars. 
THE DICTATOR OF ENGLAND. 


PIERS GAVESTON: A Chapter of Early 


Constitutional History. By Water Puetrs Dopcr, Barrister-at-Law. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 12s, 
Tis book deals with a period treated by no other modern work. Itis a 
cl.se historical study of a man who, for a time at least, practica!ly ruled England, 
and throws some curious sidelights on the reign of the second Edward. 


POEMS. By W. B. Yeats. A New Edition, entirely 


revised and reset. With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


REPUBLIC IN SOUTH AFRICA (1795-1845). By J. C. Voict, M.D. With 
Cok ured Maps. Sketches, and Diagrams, &c. Two vols., 25s per st net. A 
detailed narrative of the events which brought about the establishment of the 
Republic in South Africa, The early history of the Republic during the first half- 
century of the struggle for self-government and for independent national existence 
is also dealt with, and fully described. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 








Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MAZE OF LIFE. 


By GEORGE NEWCOMEN. 


** A bright and ably told tale."— Whitehall Review. 

“Of more than average excellence.” —Oxt/ook. 

Milly is certainly charming, and her sacrifice full of pathos.” — Daily Express. 

“ Capable studies of human passion "—Nottingham Guardian. 

“ The various characters are excellently defined.” — Aberdeen Free Press. 

“The saving grace of humour. A light and graceful touch. A thorough-paced 
hatred of any cant.” — Freeman's Fournal. 





LONDON: BELLAIRS & CO., 9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 





AGF®NCY FOR AMERI“‘AN BOOKS. 


¢. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 
sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 23 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





UT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. FORSTER’S NOTE BOOK on RUDYARD KIPLING 
(with value of rarities), 6d. post free. Books purchased, Catalogues 
of Books for Sale free, List of special books wanted, 1d. post free.— 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. 


Crown 8vo. green cloth, 3s. 6d. Also in extra cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 





POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. In 1 vol. extra 


crown 8vo. ros, net. 
*,* The Preface to the New Edition may be had separately for binding up with 
copies of the First Edition, 8vo. sewed, 6d. net. 
Literature. ‘‘ Much the most important work of the year in political philosophy is 
Mr. J. E. C Bodley’s admirable ‘ France,’ which aims successfully at the same kind of 
work that Tocquevi'le did for the United States. Mr. Bodlev’s learned, accurate, and 


= study of France is one of the best things of the kind that have ever been 
lone. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With some Account of British Interests in these Waters. By Major G. J. 
YouNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With Illustrations and Map, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A perfectly delightful book. To use Major Younghusband’s 
own metaphor, it is a feast of the ‘light pastry of conversational narrative,’ with no lack 
of ‘ beef.’ There is not a dull line in it, and it is always pointed and picturesque.” 


1899 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical 


and Historical Account of the States of the World for the Year 1899. Edited by 
J. Scort Keitiz, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Thirty- 
sixth Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 





READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 








“*THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





‘THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
THOROUGH TRAINING FOR COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Full information from the Director at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, S.W. 
(opposite the Athenzum Club). NEXT TERM commences May 16. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).-—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 
Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
xford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “‘ Britannia”; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
Silee*, Oxford.—Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 








ST. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 
122 and 124 St. James's Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 


Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





, Boarders and day scholars. . Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
Sityexaminations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
Wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 


MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thovoogs 
Stounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
Climate, “Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.— PRINCIPALS. 








TO the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, OFFICERS, 

Fini &e. Half Fees (50 gs.) accepted to fill ONE or TWO VACANCIES in superior 
‘nishing Home School for Gentlemen's Daughters, Kensington ; best professors ; special 

6 Chass for languages, music and art, tennis, &c.—A. B. C., Relfe, Stationers, 
-latterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 





HARROW VIEW SCHOOL, EALING.—PREPARATION 

for Marlborough and other Public Schools ; very healthy locality ; cricket, tennis, 
swimming. Summer Term began May 1.—Headmaster, E. W. M. Meeres, M.A. 
(Marlborough and New College, Oxford). 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. Term began May 5._ For 
rospectus, &c., apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hills- 
ro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 





ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation, Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





M ISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford» 
Honour Class. Mods., 1890,-LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
upils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
Re), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application. —C/o Assoc. of Uni- 
versity Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





THE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President.—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the Fatherless 
Daughters of Clergymen and Officers (Naval; “Military, and Civil Service) will take 
lace in June. 

. Fons of application may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary Lapv —— 79 
Harley Street, W. ; or from the Lavy: Prtncirat, at the College; and must be sent in 
not later than May 29. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G., 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OrFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
ames Thomson, Esgq., J.P., Chairman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BrancueEs In SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah »wn, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York) 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 








————— 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Establishea 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
gon ay — 4 1,575,000, = 84,000 Shares fi 7 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. eserve Fund 
Head Office: 11 Goa Street, London, E.C. £345,000, 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca) Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grabamstown, Kimber! King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elza 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtah. Transvaal: Bar! r 
re eemeg f Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, ‘ 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East ° 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. " 
Boarp or Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdort, -; A. Chamberlain, Esq. 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.} 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at ape Towa), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Dratts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa, 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


THE 
UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(LIMITED). 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 18%, 








Paid-up Capital seseceesseceeees £1,500,000 
eserve Fund ......++.++ seeeeee 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Cole 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


| 
EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. | 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between | PAULING & C€O., LIMITED, LESSEES. 


EUROPE & RHODESIA | 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 


Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 il £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 males), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 


33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services 


extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


are being rapidly 








‘QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Trafic 


Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 


LONDON, S.W- 
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18 
= REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
m, 
M For the Year ending December 31, 1898. 
ia; ° ° ° ° 
™ To be submitted at the Sixth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, convened for 
n. Thursday, the 23rd March, 1899, at 11 am, im the Board Room of City Chambers, 
ohannesburg. 
q+ /' & 
a 
13 1h the Shareholders. MininG SHARES AND DEBENTURES, AT CosT .. ée ee -. £2,366,767 9 © 
nes GenTLEMEN,—Your Directors have much pleasure in submitting herewith their These Assets show an increase of £856,581 10s. 10d. as compared with the previous 
Sixth Annual Report, together with Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, duly year, 
“| audited. The following Shares have been acquired in connection with this Company's fro rata 
= CAPITAL AND RESERVE SHARES. share of Issues of Shares, made by Subsidiary Companies, during the past year :— 
During the past year 4,428 Reserve Shares have been issued—viz. 2,010 Shares at 26,204 Glen Deep, Ltd., Shares ; 10,724 Rose Deep, Ltd., Shares ; 53,131 Nourse Deep, 
ms fy2 each, and 2,418 at £32 10s. each. This brings the Issued Capital of the Ltd., Shares, at a total cost of £489,736 11s. 
Company up to £337,136. The Shares acquired in exchange for Claims, and the Working Capital Shares sub- 
= These Issues were made to enable the Company to acquire its fro rata of the Rose | scribed for, are as follows :—50,192 Village Main Reef GM. Co., Ltd., Shares; 
Deep, Ltd., Issue of 25,000 New Shares, and the Glen Deep, Ltd., Issue of 50,622 | 54,713 Village Deep, Ltd., Shares; 63,164 Robinson Central Deep, Ltd., Shares 
Reserve Shares, and the amounts realised by the Reserve Shares issued were so | 512,803 Ferreira Deep, Ltd., Shares. 
ied. These Shares have been taken in at the cost price of the Claims sold, and the cost of 
applied. : : P 
ACCOUNTS. the Shares subscribed for, which amounts to a total of £392,543 19s. 2d. 
The Accounts submitted show a Profit of £545,492 16s. 2d. for the year, details of Other Shares acquired comprise 1,200 Langlaagte Deep, Ltd., Shares, at a cost of 
which will be found in the General Manager's Report attached hereto. 3,600. 
So, The balance of Profits brought forward from the previous year amounted to The following Shares have been realised during the year :—275 Glen Deep, Ltd., 
1,694,737 os. 6d., making the profit earned to date to amount to £2,240,229 16s, 8d. Shares ; 212 Rose Deep, Ltd., Shares ; 4,000 Jumpers Deep, Ltd., Shares ; 3,000 Nourse 
This sum has been dealt with as follows :— Deep, Ltd., Shares; 33,900 Ferreira Deep, Ltd., Shares; 10,coo Paarl Central G.M. 
Dividend No. 1—100 percent. .. oe ee ee ee £337,136 0 0 & E. Co., Ltd., Shares. These have been written off at cst, amounting to £29,298 19s. 4d. 
Balance of Protit carried forward oe ee ne a 1,903,093 16 8 The following Statement shows the present holdings, as compared with the Shares 
ND ——— held at the end of the previous year :— 
olo- £2,240,229 16 8 - [See ae asiniaianetics aaa inane 
the The balance of profit is invested as follows :— “‘audia” gS 33 Roe SRS BR va S Pay 
By Claims, Water-rights, Farms, Real Estate, Shares and pequasaidas surely inka oe ao pa aaa ra = 
t for Debentures, Reservoirs, &c., at cost, as per Balance ee | uonsodorg “eee” CUM a 
- Sheet th te ae ne ete we ne 2,609,014 F 3 | “pyT ‘saur puey : 
» Advances to Subsidiary Companies as per Balance Sheet 810,500 0 oO eee eee re et ee cc ccmanemaD fii 
T. H *jeades panssy TITRE. 
£3:417,514 1 3 | oy Surpjoy wuasaid | ARO SRRS SARSH ATS | 
- Less Liabilities — | Josmemmomd =| Sargs ee csaenease 
ToCapital Account .. .. «+ «+ £337,136 0 © a De 
» Premium on Reserve Sharessold 138,477 0 © ee on en 
» Debenture Issue .. es oe ++ 1,000,090 0 0 | | . Owneurioanns in | 
nSundries ..  ., £53570 12 1 di | 3 | Seeeecesragagage| 
Less Cash and Cash Sa | $8 | EutSSSsAsesarsss, | 
Aeets .. ih ahsts 7 6 a | Pa | An RAMs tT anor 
—— 38,807 4 7 2. ozs eae i staeaad a . a 
7 — 1,514,420 4 = 7 
S, al TE | 27) 3 SREB TER 83893 
£1,903,093 16 8 23 on SSSugag eoeee 
eee © eo | go | goeeserllll ssegg) | 
P -0*) A Om RAO aac nr 
; a thus be seen that the balance of profit carried forward is not available for | | 
tion. 
The Profit and Loss Account submitted requires no explanation. \ v= AQOKOMAYTOOHH ERO | ey 
The Profit shown is £194,128 5s. 6d. in excess of the previous year, which is chiefly i ex | “NSAaSOSLSRSRRSRS| B 
due to the increased amount of Dividends received on Shareholdings. | as | oo 03 © Z~HHRSSRISATITS | 8 
wae” the Balance Sheet, your Directors beg to report on the Company’s Assets | 9 | veer ee gee oe he 
ws | — ow ad 
— WATER-RIGHTS at Cost .. tt ae ee +» £42,159 10 11 - | g P 8 pagous - 
s amount is represented by 336°5371 Mining Claims, the position of which can be 1 2s | Qo 8 3 8 HS 8S % 3 8 8 g 8 3 8 
— by aioe to the attached plan. During the year the following Claims i a & | & oi 8 8‘ %8 $ 5 $ 8 8 8% g > 
disposed of :— 
21'897 Claims to Village Deep, Ltd., for 41,035 41 Shares in that Company, and the — —— | a ee eee 
$ _ Fight to subscribe for 13,678 £1 Shares at £2 per Share, | - a | side acl cea ee 
1203 Claims to Village Main Reef G.M. Co., Ltd., for 50,192 £1 Shares in that | —eo fF SRSA QVRBRVAVR 
pany, and the right to subscribe for 2,007 £1 Shares at £6 12s. 6d. oe amemee te , 7 
eteine per Share, which has not yet been exercised. j SPSS PTC Sees anen 
a 7187 Claims to Robinson Central Deep, Ltd., for 47,373 41 Shares in that Company, 2 
bebe _ and the right to subscribe for 15,791 £1 Shares at £2 per Share. | eee st ae ee me ‘ 
10 Claims to Ferreira Deep, Ltd., for 442,808 £1 Shares in that Company, and | wo =": - 
wee right to subscribe for 70,000 £1 Shares at £4 per Share. | 3 8 ‘ 
1%'s57 Claims, | SS 838i pity: fag 
ee = ' <3 ° ~~ . 
. . % so § & ge 
and 3°5255 Claims were acquired at a cost of £578 13s. : A riAsisceg = i : 
MM Mooirontein, FREEHOLD, AT Cost «. ss ve os £11,485 11 10 | | Ree , 6 8 8s aA 
AM ernment has decided to proclaim this Farm asa Public Diggings. | F493 585539 5 ae 5 - 
yapacht (Mining Lease) has been obtained on the Werf (Homestead) portion of | sue | ge fet Ki, ete $35 3 
a extent equal to an area of 143°2 Claims, thus securing the mineral rights of | AAs & oe e aes A= = 
raffic t0 10 per o the Company. In addition, the Company is entitled to a Mynpacht equal } caked 80's $20 ee 2 £3 
. ver cent. of the remaining portion of the farm, and to certain owners’ claims for i 2 s vd Pia 32a em $2 oo s% 
ladaded entice has been made. The Mining Area obtained on this farm is not | nn 2 S 223 fo Seg ae 
F in the Claim Area referred to under the head of ‘Claims and Water-rights.” | SZEsesoss ESoa6 4 5 
‘ — PoRTION OF FREEHOLD... 4. ee - £13457 13 3 OMACHAZSSS AMORA 
fr the year + as last reported. The Revenue derived has amounted to £675 9s. 6d. Rchesinenaninenpasindsiad 
. — opel to 5 per cent. per annum on the investment. The Company's holding of Debentures —viz. £200 Chamber of Mines Debentures 
These aoe ud an a PRoreRTY, ETC. +» £13,937 15 6 | and on 340 Durban-Roodepoort Deep, Ltd., Debentures—remain the same as last 
Assets I for any remarks, reporte 
We (Continued on page 466 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED—continued. 


The Dividends received from the above Holdings total £306,250 2s. od., particulars 
of which will be found in the Profit and Loss Account attached ; a very large increase 
may be anticipated in the Dividends to be received for the coming year. 

The General Manager's Report gives full particulars to date of the following 
Companies :—Glen Deep, Ltd. ; Rose Deep, Ltd. ; Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. ; Jumpers 
Deep, Lid. ; Nourse Deep, Ltd. ; Ferreira Deep, Ltd. ; Crown Deep, Ltd. ; Langlaagte 
Deep, Lid. 3; and Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd. And with regard to the other 
Companies in which this Company is interested, your Directors beg to report as 
follows :— 





SimMER AND Jack West, Limirep. 

The work of sinking the Howard Shaft is being pushed forward, and a depth of 
2,442 feet has been attained ; it is expected that the Reefs will be cut at about 2,800 
feet. 

Woruvuter Gotp Mings, Limirep. 

A Profit of £76,596 16s. sd. has been made by this Company for the year ending 
31st October, 1898. Dividends totalling 10 per cent. have been received during the 
period under review. 

Virvtace Marin Reer G. M. Co., Limitep. 


This property now consists of 140 Claims. Since this Company acquired its 
interest a Dividend 0: 40 per cent. has been declared by the Village Main Reef G. M. 
Co., Ltd. 

Vitcace Deer, Limitep. 

This property consists of 186°2 Claims, situate to the South of the Village 
Main Reef G. M. Co., Ltd. Operations have been commenced by the sinking of two 
Vertical Shafts. The Reefs are expected to be cut at a depth of 2,100 teet. 


Rosinson CenTRAL Deer, Limitep. 

This Property consists of 45°6 Claims situate to the South of the Robinson G. M. 
Co., Lt’. Operations have been commenced by the sinking of one Vertical Shaft. The 
Reefs are expected to be cut at a depth of between 1,500 and 1,6co feet. 

Soutn Ranp G. M. Co., Limirep. 


No work has yet been done on this property, and its financial position remains as 
last reported. 


Paart Centra G. M. & Ex. Co., Limitep. 


Milling operations have been continued with practically the full complement of 60 
Stamps throughout the year, but no profit was realised. 


Reservoirs, Pumrinc Piants, &c. eo oe «» £159,206 0 9 


The additional expenditure made is chiefly in connection with the enlargement of the 
Natal Spruit Reservoir. 





—— 


The Company’s Liabilities, after deducting Cash Assets, amount to £228,307 4s, nd, 

made up as follows :— P 
Debenture Issue. ee es ++ £1,000,000 
Uncalled Balance on Shares Subscribed for o° “* a t 54,981 a : 








Dividend, No. 1, &c. ° oe oe ee 382,588 mt . 
£1,537,570 12 1 
Less - 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies and 
Sundry Debtors .. ee -» £825,992 17 1 
Cash and Stores - oe oe +s  483,27010 5 
ee — £1,309,263 7 6 
£228,307 4 7 
pone Aa | 


GENERAL. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Company's holding of unfloated Clains 
amounts to 336°5371, and that the Company's proportion of Claims represented hy 
present Shareholdings i is 1,239°925 Claiins, or a total of 1,576°4621 Claims, exclusive gf 
the Claim Area accruing from the Farm Mooifontein. 

The accompauying Report of the General Manager, Mr. Geo. E. Webber, deals 
fully with the operations and results obtained by Subsidiary Companies, Seven 
Subsidiary Companies have entered the producing stage, and two others will do» 
during the fir-t half of the coming year. 

From the Dividends which have accrued to the Company upon its Shareholdings in 
other Companies, your Board has been able to declare the Company's first Dividend, 
viz. 100 per cent., aud teels that the fact of this Dividend being paid out of fundsso 
received will ve especially gratifying to you, seeing that the very large profits made by 
he Company to date from the sale of its claim holdings, &c., have been entirely 
re-invested in or loaned to the Subsidiary or other Mines. 

DIRECTORS. 

In terms of the Articles of Association, two of your Directors, Messrs. H. Mosenthal 
and S. Neumann, retire by rotation, but are eligible for re-election. 

Your Directors bave appointed Messrs. H. Duval and F. #ckstein as Directorsof 
the Company, to fill the vacancies caused by the resignations of Baron J. de Catelin and 
Mr. Lionel Phillips, and you are requested to confirm these appointments, 

AUDITORS, 

During the absence of Mr. D, Fraser, through illness, your Board has appointed Mr. 
C. L. Andersson to carry on his duties. You are requested to appoiut two Auditors for 
the ensuing year, i place of Messrs. D, Fraser and J. G. Currey, who retire, and to fix 
their remuneration for the past year. 

F, ECKSTEIN, Chairman, 
J. G. HAMILTON, Director. 


F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 
JOHANNESBURG : 318¢ December, 1898. 








Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1898. Cr. 





CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES, 
s. d. s. d. 
To Capital Account— é " é 
400,000 Shares of 1 each " ~ ee 400,000 0 0 
62,864 Shares of £r each, in reserve .. oe 62,864 0 © 





337,136 Shares 337,135 © © 
+ 5 percent. Debentures — 
Authorised Issue... oe 00 - «+ 1,250,000 0 0 
Less, in reserve + oe ee ° se 250,000 oO 
oo 1,000,000 0 O 
» Share Premium Account— 
Premiums receiv'd on 4,428 Reserve Shares 
issued during 1898 - * > > 138,477 0 © 
»» Debenture Interest 
For the Half-year ending 31st December, 1898 25,000 0 O 
», Sundry Shareho'ders— 
Interim Dividend, No. 1 se ee 337,136 0 o 
Sundry Shares Subscribed for— 
13,678 Vill ge Deep, Ltd., 
shares, 25s. per share un- 
called és +» £17,097 10 © 
70,000 Ferreira Dew, Ltd., 
shares. 31s. 6d. per share 
uncalle:? se 110,250 0 0 
15,791 Robinson Central Dew, 
Ltd., wade 35S. per aaiaiee 
uncalled os 27,634 5 0 
—-— -— 154,981 15 © 
» Sundry Creditors— 
On account of Loans, etc. .. ee oe 20,452 17 1 
——-—— $37,570 12 « 
»» Special Loan Account— 
Loan from Sundry Persons on account of Durban- 
Roodevoort Deep, Ltd. .. oe ‘e o 36,000 o ¢ 
»» Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance oe ee oe ee oe o° 1,903,093 16 8 
Carried forward .. xe 43,952,277 8 9 











PROPERTY AND —, 











s. d, £ s¢ 
By Claims and Water-Rights— 
336°5371 Minng Claiws and Water-Rights és 42,159 10 1! 
», Farm Mooifontein— 
Freehold, in extent 611 morgen 228 roods oe 11,485 11 1 
»» Farm Langlaagte —- 
Freehold rights on 306 Claims + ee os 13,457 13 3 
, General Manager's House .. ee ee ee 9,133 1% 11 
sy Jeppestown House Property oe _ se 2,44 I 9 
»; Live Stock and Vehicles ~.. ee oe ee 230 0 
», Office Furnicure ‘ ioe rs an ee 1,535 17 8 
», Bearer Share Warrants oe se oe ee 506 4 4 
— 13,037 15 
+, Shares and Debentures— 
277,720 Glen Deep, Ltd. Shares of £1 each 
154,232 Rose Deep, Ltd. do. \ 
9,771 Simmer and Jack 
West, ' td. do. 
122.558 Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. do. 
266,741 {moun Deep, Ltd. do. 
318,513 Nourse Deep, Ltd. do. 
40,330 Wolhuter G.M., Ltd., 
Shares of 44 each 
50,192 Village Main Reef 
G.M. Co., Ltd. Shares of £1 each 
54,713 Village Deep, Ltd. do, \ 2,326,027 9 © 
478,908 Ferreira !eep, Ltd. do. 
63,164 aoaes Central 
p, Ltd. do. 
232,8° oCeen ‘Deep, Ltd. do. 
215,500 South Rand G.M. 
o., Ltd, do, 
629,900 Langlaagte Deep, Ltd. do. 
189,763 Paarl Central G.M. & E. 
Co., Ltd. do. 
59,000 Durban Roodepoort y, 
ep. Ltd. do. 
Durban Roodepoort D-ep, kad. 6 per cent. 
Debentures . ee 42,549 9 0 
2 Chamber of Mines Debentures .. ee 200 0 


° 
ale 99 
sy Reservoirs and Pumping Plants, &c. — 
Natal Spru't Keservoir and 
Pumping Plant... 109,388 19 5 
Booysen's Spruit (Lang- 
laagte) Reservoir and 


Pumping Plant ee 48,554 6 4 
Traction Engine -_ Wag- 
gons .. oe +s 1,262 15 0 


———— 159,08 09 
— 


—* 


Carried forward .. oe 2,607,014 #3 
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42,159 10 1 
11,485 11 19 


13457 13 3 


13,937 5 


2,366,767 9 


159,206 09 
— oe 


2,607,014 
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Brought forward =. * = ae - +» £3,952,2 8 9 Drought forward ., we on ee es £2,607,014 1 
4 
By Sundry Dattere~ <<) s. d 4 s. d, 4 o. &: 
Glen Deep, 
Ltd., Advance Account 45,000 0 0 
Jumpers De p, 
Ltd, do. 0,000 0 0 
Nourse Deep, 
Ltd. do. 9,500 0 O 
Langlaagte Deep, 
Ltd. do. 39},000 0 0 
Paarl Central G, 
M. & E. Co., 
Ltd. do. 27,000 0°O 
7 - 810,500 0 oO 
Amounts owing by Subsidiary 
Companies, Current Ac- 
counts.. or o 4,855 0 8 
Sundry Persons ee 10,637 16 5 
7” ——— 825,992 17 2 
»y Union Bank of London, Ltd. .. 509 10 11 
» De Nationale Bank, Johannes- 
burg on on on 43,561 7 9 
‘s Cash in Hand ee ee ee 143 411 
» Deposits on Call .. ee 153,230 19 O 
—- 207.445 2 7 
» Machinery and Plant 
In Stock .. ee ee oe 3,126 18 2 
In Transit 15,269 15 8 
18,396 13 10 
s» Dividends to be Received on Share Holdings— 
Rose Deep, Ltd.. 40 percent , 
payable 4th February, 1899 £61,692 16 o 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd., 45 per 
cent., payable 4th February, 
1899 .. ee 55,198 2 0 
Crown Deep, Ltd., 50 per 
cent., pane February, 
189 oe oo 115,430 © Oo 
Wolhuter :G. M., Ltd., 24 per 
cent., pay able 7th February, 
33 0 O 
Villan e Main Reef G M. Co., 
Ltd., 40 per cent., payable 
roth February, 1899 5076 16 o 
_—_— 257,428 14 oO 
ar: | SN I 
yy Special Loan Account 
Loan provided by sundry per- 
sons to Durban Roodepoort 
Deep, Ltd. .. ee *e “7 oo . ee 36,009 o 
nw 4 ka ry ry ‘ £3,952,277 r 9 43,952,277 8 
ST TS 











F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 
J. G. HAMILTON, Director. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account with the Books, Accounts, Vouchers, and Securities relating thereto, and certify that, in our apinion, 


ie ful and fair Kalance Sheet, containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
the whole of the Company's affairs. 


F. RALEIGH, Secrelary. 








» Detreciation Account— 
Written off Live Stock, Office 























Natal Spruit and Booysen’s Spruit Reservoirs— 


JRREY. —s 
tL ANDERSSON, F.S.A.A., Eng. } Auditors. 
—— arr ear nnn = a —— ———- --- ---- —— ———_—_ —__——— — 
Dr, PROF IT AND LOSS ‘ACCOUNT, 12 minnie nding: sist December, 1898. Cr. 
i 
£ sa @ £ sd 4 s. d ££ «aa £ «¢€ 4 s. d. 
h Administration Expenses— By Balance (from 1897 1,694,737 9 € 
ectors', Auditors’, and De- , Share Realisation Account— 
benture Trustees’ Fees ee 2,720 0 © Profit on shares sold 211,145 10 2 
London and Paris Offices .. 589 4 8 +, Dividends on Share Holc legs 
Stationery, Printing, Adver- Rose Deep, Ltd... ee 61,692 16 0 
tising, Postages, and Tele- Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. 91,918 10 oO 
Frams . oa ee 2,018 18 2 Crown Deep, Ltd. .. as 16,430 0 0 
Legal Expenses . 496 12 6 Wolhuter G.M., Ltd. ee 3132 0 O 
Sundry General Expenses . oe 1,285 17 1 Village Main Reef G.M. 
—_—-- 7,111 12 § Co., Ltd. ° . 0,076 16 © 


306,250 2 0 








Fumiture,&c. 13217 7 Net Revenue .. ee 7,836 14 10 

we ——-- 7,244 10 © :, Interest, Exchange, oat Conniaic on— 
o Dividend Account — Net Revenue . we 24,525 1 9 

Interim Dividend, No. 1, of », Debenture Flotation E xpenses— 

too per cent., declared 12th Refund of Commission ° 1,325 0 0 

cember, 1898 337136 © © 3, Sundry Revenue oe es “ 1.654 17_$ 552,737 6 
”'-~e ‘ e 1,903,093 16 8 = 5523737 
42,247,474 6 8 42,247,474 6 a 

en 











WilAA 


F. RALEIGH, Szecretary. 
4: § 


b's ANDERSSON, F.S.A.A., Eng. 


F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 
J. G. HAMILLON, Director. 
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RDISON-BELL = CONSO 





COMPANY, LIMITED, 


39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


LIST OF NEW RECORDS MADE 


THIS WEEK. 





EDISON-BELL ORCHESTRA. 


Rifle Regiment March. 

Salut a Patrol March. 
Funiculi Funicula. 

The Ivory Gate—Lucky Siar. 


: SONGS. 


The Devout Lover. 

Stil] wie die Nacht. 
Hybrias the Cretan. 
Remembrance. 
Ritournelle. 

All my World. 

Come to Me. 

Rage, thou angry Storm. 
Because. 

An Evening Song. 

The Soldiers in the Park. 


XYLOPHONE SOLOS. 


Lucky Dog Polka. 
Cordelia Polka. 
L’Esprit Frangais. 


COMIC SONGS. 


The Whistling Boy. 
The Coster’s Mansion. 
Hie ’as the as-er dacity. 


When the Gentle Breezes Blow. 


The Duties of a Wife. 


For Thee, my Love, for Thee. 


Father, Mother, and I. 


LIDATED PHONOGRAPH 


Someone ought to speak to Millie 


Simpson. 


| What did I Do? 


A Sort of a Kind of 
New Cut Coon. 
The Cockney Coon, 
One’s Enough. 





| Turn Overleaf. 


How do I Go? 
Slips of the Tongue. 
Whistling Willie. 
I’m Looking at You. 


It didn’t come up to the Sample. 


The Winkle’s Wedding. 
The Piccaninnies. 
There’s a Peculiar Thing. 





ANY OF ABOVE CAN NOW BE HAD TO ORDER. 





The OUTLOOK to its READERS 

















HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 


This you can do— 


1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 


Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. 


specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 

to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 

the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind. 


THE OUTLOOK Offices, 
109 Fleet Street. 


THE MANAGER, 


A 





Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook 





BOUND COPIES of the FIRST 


TWO VOLUMES are now 
obtainable, with INDEX. 


Cloth, half-bound, tos. 6d per Volume. 


Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 


London, E.C. 





ASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs 


Fisher & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C. 


Cloth, rs. 3d. ; cloth half-bound, 1s. 9d. 


» at the following prices :— | 


Belgium. 





BRUSSELS ..... news 
- oneenonee 
Egypt. 
CAIRO .ccccoccoce nese 
‘a: - eideaneaiandiants ° 
aaa ° 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ ....0006 ° 
” 
CANNES 
” 
” 
HAVRE 
MARSEILLES...... 
MENTON  ecoccece ° 
MONTE CARLO... 
NIcE 





Germany. 


BERLIN cccccccsseee 

FRANKFORT ...00 

HAMBURG ..ececeee 

WIESBADEN «oesees 
Staly. 

FLORENCE... csceeee 


eeeceesee 


” 
GENOA cccccececeee 





LAUSANNE: sessee 


” 
LAIGER ME ccccicsnsee 






THUN wees ee 
WEVEE  cecccssoccse 





NOTICE.—If there is 





And the princ 
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ON THE CONTINENT 
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Stations :— 


L, Istace ccocccsee nine 
FB. TRGOS ecccsccccccseconse 


F. Diemer ........ eccccce 
G. G. Zacheria....... ee 


Maison Mermoz ...s0« 
V. Benquet seererees ee 
L. Jugand 
C. B. Faist 
V. Perrier .. 






F. Robaudy 

Bourdignon ......+04 oe 
H. Blancard ....... eocee 
Mme. Dumont......+ ° 
Vve. C. Mathieu ..... ° 
Mme. H. Sinet......0 ° 
P. Berthelot .....-s000. ° 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 


Byron Library ........ . 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library .......0 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


E. Tiges .coccsccccooseceee 
J. Vaternahm .....0+. ° 
J. W. Basedow......00 
Lice socccccscccccceccocce 


Bocca Fratelli ......008 
Carlo Pratesi......+..00« 


BB, Secher coccccsccccscce 








G. P. Vieusseux ..... ° 
Luigi Corsanego ....+. 
O, Bertussl ccccses eoove 
Bocca Fratelli . 
2 eee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
CS, VRREROS eccnsscnccces ee 
Bocca Fratelli ......+0« 
Loescher & Co, seseve 
Luigi Rossi ..... coveeee 
A. Heath-Wilson..... ° 
G, Gandolfo .... oo 
R. Vissetti....... oe 
Carlo Clausen ..... cove 
Pored BOG, <cccecesees ° 


Se at een 
Sebastiano Zanco.....« 


Festersen & Cie ..s.0e 
Schmid & Francke ... 


C. E, Alioth ......0008 ° 
George & Co, ....00+ oo 
BS. Frey cocccoccssoesees * 
Roussy & Co, ....06 ° 
Doleschal ccocscccocses * 
A. Gebhardt ........0+ ° 
th ko oe 
E. Schlesinger 


> 


. Schlesinger ...... 
. Staempfii ....... 
. Schles:nger 


hh 








, And 80 RUE TAITBOOT, PaRis 
: ks Special Continental Representativ, 


‘“*THE OUTLOOK"? is on Sale at the unde. 
mentioned Kiosks, Librarics, and Raltway 


14 Galerte du Rol, 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Deptt, 
Librairie International, 
Library, 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran, 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes, 

42 rue d'Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis, 
Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel, 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l'Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli, 

14 rue Castiglione. 


ipal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani, 

15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 
Library, piazza del Duomo. 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall 

Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall. 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 
Kiosque, piazza di Spagna 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 a Vittorio Emanuele, 
2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po, 

+ At Station Bookstall, 
Galerie Subalpina. 
Kiosque, presso San Maret, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 
Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 
Kapellplatz. 

Lit oan por the Schweitzet 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 


any difficulty in obtaining Tue OuTtook, F. Tennant Pait, 


| 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Psris, will forward single cop 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6@. ; 6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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